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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE confidence which we have more than once expressed 

in the political capacity, the self-restraint, the patience, 

and the patriotism of the Italians is receiving abundant 
justification from the manner in which they are passing 
through the present crisis. On all sides and in every part 
of the country there Seems to be the utmost willingness to 
regard the recent convention with France hopefully and 
trustfully, and to avoid anything which may impede its 
execution or increase the difficulties with which Victor 
Emanuel bas to contend. Even the restless, turbulent, and 
to some extent, childish Neapolitans are affording a remark- 
able proof of the invigorating influence of freedom, and are 
behaving in a manner which affords not less gratification 
than astonishment to the most sanguine friends of Italian 
unity. So far from clamouring against the provisional 
arrangement which makes Florence the temporary capital 
of the country, they have acquiesced without a murmur in 
the selection of the Tuscan city, and are now foremost in 
expressions of sympathy for the sacrifices which the popu- 
lation of Turin are called upon to make. It seems indeed 
not improbable that the removal of the capital will tend to 
heal the dissensions which have hitherto existed between 
the Piedmontese and the rest of the nation. Considerable 
jealousy has hitherto been felt, especially by the Neapolitans, 
at the predominant influence of their northern fellow- 
citizens. The latter have Jain, perhaps not altogether 
without cause, under the suspicion of attempting to engross 
a larger share than properly belongs to them in the admi- 
nistration of the country. Such suspicions will have far less 
plausibility, and also far less foundation in fact. when Turin 


ceases to be the seat of Government, and descends to the | 


level of a provincial town. It may be said that the only 
ellect of the change will be to substitute the Tuscans for 
the Piedmontese as the objects of jealousy. »But for many 
reasons we do not believe that this will be the case—at all 
events unless Rome remains so long in the hands of the 
Pope that Florence loses its character of a merel y provisional 
metropolis. In the meantime it is satisfactory to observe 
that preparations are already making for diminishing the 
French garrison in Rome, and that Austria shows every 
sign of acquiescence in the new arrangement. We are told 
by a Viennese paper of some authority that the Cabinet of 
Francis Joseph, without abandoning its passive policy in the 
affairs of Italy, “ will imbue it with a character of benevolent 
abstention "whatever that may mean. And it isalso said 
that the Austrian ambassador at the Roman Court will 
receive instructions to enlighten the Holy See so as to 
Prevent its entertaining wrong illusions as regards the 
lussion of Austria, If these statements are correct, they 
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indicate on the part of that Power an intention to let 
things take their course at Rome—and that is all that is 
wanted or expected from her. 


The difficulties of Russia are not at an end with the 
suppression of the Polish insurrection. The social fer- 
mentation which has existed since the inauguration of the 
measures for the emancipation of the peasants is extreme, 
and is rapidly extending. Revolutionary societies are in- 
creasing in numbers and in boldness. Their operations are 
marked in a manner characteristic of the country, by the 
frequent burning of villages and towns. It is said that to 
the members of one society, called “The Nihilists,” in con- 
junction with the Poles incorporated in the army, is due the 
destruction of the Simbirsk in one of the provinces bordering 
on the Volga; and casualties of a similar character, although 
not of equal magnitude, are reported from Moscow, Orel, 
Kaluga, Narwa, and other places. We are told, indeed, that 
these crimes are partly due to the peasants, who employ 
this means of avenging themselves on their former masters. 
But, if this be true, it only adds another element of danger. 
It has long been notorious that the nobility groaned under 
the autocratic sway of the Czar; and that the cultivated 
classes yearned for some share of that liberty which is 
enjoyed by the Western nations of Europe. The superstitious 
veneration of the lowest and most numerous class of the 
population for the Emperor, as the representative of the 
Almighty on earth, has, however, hitherto afforded a secure 
basis for the Imperial power. If that feeling be shaken, 
or if an impression gains ground amongst the half-civilized 
masses that the benevolent intentions of the Czar are 
defeated by those about him, it is almost impossible to set 
any limits to the social disorganization of this vast and 
unwieldy empire. Although they may themselves nourish 
no revolutionary intentions, the peasants will infallibly 
toms e instruments of those who do. And, while we are far 
from asserting that the existing difficulties are insuperable, 
we may venture to anticipate that they will for some time 
task #6 the utmost the energies of the Government, and 
reduce to a minimum the influence of Russia upon European 
politics. 7). 

We regret to observe the existence of a very unsatisfac- 
tory state of things in Greece. The expulsion of King 
Otho and the election of King George have not abolished 
faction, nor materially abated the violence of those passions 
which have been the bane of the country. The discussions 
on the new Constitution have already developed party spirit 
and personal antagonism in their most aggravated forms ; 
nor have there been wanting unmistakeable signs of popular 
disappointment at the non-arrival of that golden era of 
national prosperity and peace which the late revolution was 
expected to usher in. Even our cession of the Ionian 
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Islands has proved a source of discord rather than a bond 
of union. A debate in the Chambers on the assimilation 
of the Ionian Islands to Greece, so far as taxation 
is concerned, has recently given rise to a succession of the 
most turbulent scenes, in the course of which weapons were 
brandished and blows were struck. But although Greece 
is far from assuming a settled condition, and consti- 
tutional government in that country has yet to struggle 
with the most serious obstacles and embarrassments—there 
is no reason for despair. There is nothing in the present 
state of things which should surprise us if we bear in mind 
the recent history of the country. It is impossible that the 
anarchy which was fostered under the rule of the Bavarian 
sovereign should at once subside and leave no trace behind. 
The most that can fairly be expected is a slow and gradual 
progress, and at present we see no ground for thinking that 
this is hopeless. But in order that it should take place the 
Greeks must be left to themselves—to work out their 
political salvation without foreign intervention, or the 
mischievous nursing of the protecting powers. No people 
were ever rendered truly free, or really fit for freedom, by 
such means. We therefore sincerely trust there is no truth 
in the report that Earl Russell has addressed a note to the 
Greek Cabinet, declaring that England, in conjunction with 
France and Russia, will take steps for the maintenance of 
order, and the strengthening of the reigning dynasty. 
Apart from the injurious effects of such a policy upon 
Greece, it would be a gross infraction of the principle of 
non-intervention, and would afford a painful contrast to our 
apathetic indifference under other circumstances and in 
regard to other nations. We cannot afford to give fresh 
occasion for a sneer at the difference between our conduct 
towards the strong and the weak. 


The refusal of the English Government to discontinue 
transportation to Western Australia has excited a strong 
feeling of indignation in the colony of Victoria. The 
Cabinet of that colony have laid before the governor, Sir 
Charles Darling, a minute couched in very emphatic terms. 
After recording their conviction that the time for mere 
remonstrance is over, they state that they have urged the 
Governments of the other free colonies to pass measures 
for cutting off Western Australia from all intercourse with 
the rest of the continent ; and they request the governor to 
notify formally to the Imperial authorities, that unless the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company consent that their packets 
shall not touch at any port in Western Australia, the 
colony of Victoria will cease to contribute towards the 
postal subsidy. The framers of the minute say that they 





cannot express the pain which they have felt in being | 


obliged to take this course ; but we must confess that we | 


do not see any signs of such “ pain” in the language of the | 
| order, but to all those below him, by his earnest, unselfish, 


document, which is far from conciliatory or respectful towards 
the mother country. However, that is comparatively 
immaterial, The real question is—What is to be done ? 
Are we to insist on sending our convicts to Western 
Australia at the risk of alienating the other colonies? It 
appears to us that, although the apprehensions of those 
colonies are highly exaggerated, and their conduct is very 
easonable, we have really little or no choice but to 
comply with their wishes. Rightly or wrongly they have 
come to entertain a fixed and permanent conviction that 
transportation, on the most limited scale, to any part of the 
continent affects their interests injuriously ; aud they have 
also taken it up as a point of honour, that Australia sh 
be freed from the convict taint. It ig vain to hope that 
we can ever remove this conviction or change this feeling. 
And this being so, it certainly seems better to submit to 
the inconvenience of abandoning the use of a penal settle- 
ment than to incur the hazard of a rupture with our kindred 
in the southern hemisphere. 


According to the Hong-Kong papers received by the last 
mail there is every prospect of a speedy resumption of 
hostilities in Japan. It is Said that our demand for 
the opening of the inland sea has been rejected by the 
Prince of Nagato, and that it is intended to enforce com- 
pliance by means of a naval force. A fleet of sixteen 
English, ten French, and four Dutch vessels were to leave 
Yokohama about the 24th inst., and there seems little 
doubt as to the object of the expedition. We receive this 
intelligence with unaffected regret. We had hoped that 
the lesson given at Kagosima would not have been lost on 
the other Daimios, whose possessions lie on the sea-coast, 
and that we should not have had any further reason to 





complain of their interference with our commerce. {[; 
would seem, however, that the process of convincing these 
chieftains that they cannot defy us with impunity, is likely 
to be more tedious than we had anticipated. There j; 
however, no escape from the work unless we are prepared 
to abandon our position in Japan. The Government of the 
country is becoming weaker and weaker, and is evidently 
wholly unable to secure the execution of our treaty or to 
give us redress for its infraction. According to one account 
the Tycoon has been deserted by his council ; while another 
informs us that brigandage prevails to a great extent in 
many provinces. Under these circumstances there is no 
alternative but to deal with any offending Daimios as jf 
they were in theory the independent princes which they 
appear to be in fact. 


The death of the Duke of Newcastle adds another to the 
long list of eminent statesmen who have been recently cut 
off in the prime of their lives, and the maturity of their 
powers. His grace did not, indeed, possess the distinguished 
abilities of many of his contemporaries and political asso- 
ciates whose loss we deplore. He was not a Dalhousie, a 
Herbert, a Lewis, or a Canning. But his talents were of no 
mean order; his judgment was sound, and in devotion to the 
public service he was surpassed by none. Entering life a 
Tory of the straitest sect, he became a Liberal in the 
best and truest sense of that word. Nor will any one ven- 
ture to insinuate that this change in his views was due to 
anything but sincere conviction. For the Duke was a man 
both of rare conscientiousness and thorough independence 
of thought ; and to a sense that this was the case he owed 
much of the influence which he possessed either in Parlia- 
ment or in the country. He was not an administrator of 
the first class, but he did well whateyer could be effected by 
patient labour, by sound common semse, and by the exercise 
of a thoroughly unbiassed and impartial judgment. As a 
Colonial minister he was eminently successful in conciliating 
the attachment of our distant dependencies ; and if he failed 
as a war minister it is now admitted on all hands that his 
failure involved no personal disgrace, It is, indeed, highly 
improbable that in the then state of our military organiza- 
tion any one could have done much better than he did ; and 
it is certain that no one could have sustained with more 
dignity the storm of obloquy to which he was exposed. He 
bore his undeserved disgrace with the simple unaffected man- 
liness which so strikingly characterised him. The temporary 
shade cast upon his reputation soon passed away ; and long 
before he resigned for the last time the seals of the Colonial 
Office he had come to be generally regarded as one of the 
most useful and valuable of our public servants. Although 
his career has terminated prematurely, he did not live in 
vain ; for he afforded a bright example, not only to his own 


and zealous discharge of public duties, always of a most 
laborious, and frequently of a very thankless character. 


The military news which we have received from America 
during the past week exhibits the position and prospects of the 
Confederates in a far more favourable light than that under 
which they appeared when we last wrote. It is clear that the 
sanguine expectations which the Federals based upon Sheri- 
dan’s victories in the Shenandoah Valley have not been 
realized, and that even if this general has not sustained defeat 
he has seen good reason to assume a “ masterly inactivity” for 
at least a fortnight. The position of the Confederates on the 
Blue-ridge has apparently been found unassailable, while 
any further adyance up the Valley in the direction of Lynch- 
burg has been prevented by the fear of exposing the rear 
and the line of communications of the army to an attack 
from Early. Indeed the Northern commander has even 
now quite enough to do to protect them, since it is admitted 
that the Southern cavalry constantly capture his messengers 
and despatehes, and sometimes even intercept his trains of 
supplies. General Grant has attempted two operations 
with the army of the Potomac, and has failed in both. 
General Meade endeavoured to occupy a position on the 
Lynchburg railway to the south of Petersburg, but, although 
he carried a line of rifle-pits, he was repulsed with severe 
loss when he assailed the line of works beyond. On the 
north of the James river a similar fate befell Generals 
Birney and Ord. Moving towards Richmond from the 
direction in which M‘Clellan advanced in 1862, and coe 
ground then partly held by him, they, like Meade, — 
some rifle-pits, but were subsequently defeated in an et 
upon the real defences of the position. They found 1 
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necessary to entrench themselves, and have since had to 
sustain some fierce attacks from the Confederates, who have 
now resumed the offensive in this quarter. Up to the date 
of the last advices they had succeeded in holding their 
cround, bit they were evidently unable to make any forward 
movement. The accounts from the seat of war in Georgia 
and Tennessee warrant the belief that Sherman’s position 
at Atlanta is becoming, even if it has not already become 
extremely critical. If, indeed, it should turn out to be true 
that General Hood’s army has passed round Atlanta and 
taken up a position to the north of that town, the retreat 
of the Federal general would be inevitable. This statement, 
however, requires confirmation, but it is beyond doubt that 
the activity of Wheeler and Forrest on Sherman’s lines of 
communications was regarded by the authorities at Wash- 
ington with uneasiness and even alarm. In Missouri the 
Confederates have made an important diversion ; while the 
Federals have been unable to effect anything further at 
Mobile. Upon the whole, we think it may fairly be said 
that in the most recent operations the balance of advantage 
rests with the South. 








THE NAVAL EXODUS. 
Tue best of our men-of-war’s-men are leaving the Queen’s 
service by scores. Seamen in their prime, after ten or twelve 
years careful training in the usages and discipline of the Royal 


Navy, and in the acts and arms of modern warfare, are exchang- | ; 
' can never be wholly eradicated. 


ing the Royal forthe mercantile marine. As the various ships 
of war return from their four or five years’ foreign service, the 
men we look to to man our new ships seize the opportunity to 
quit the Royal Navy. Those at home only wait for the com- 
pletion of their ten years’ engagements to carry their labour to 
what, for some reason, they esteem a better market. At this 
moment the vitality of the Channel fleet is abating, the ships 
remain, but the best of their seamen are going or gone. The 
aged, the lame, the lazy, and those whose ten years’ engage- 
ments are not expired, remain, and with reduced crews sufficient 
for yachting purposes, but insufficient to work or fight (if need 
be) their guns, the ships manceuvre from Portsmouth to the 
Lizard and from the Lizard to Portland-roads. The public 
only become aware of this great naval exodus by the accidental 


circumstance of the expiration of the term of service of the | 


Mediterranean flagship. 
to relieve her. 


Another ship and crew are-required | 
The ship, a three-decker, the Victoria, has | 


long ago been prepared, and the matériel of her equipment | 


completed, but the personnel are nowhere to be found. The 
officers and the marines, forming the standing portion of the 
navy, are at hand; the boys the training-ships provide; but to 
fill up the full complement of 1,000 men, artificers of every 
imaginable trade, and, above all, seamen are required. The 
old principle of robbing Peter to pay Paul is the only resource. 
An experimental vessel, fitted at the cost of some £100,000, to 
test a singular innovation in naval architecture, is sacrificed. 
She is laid up under an extinguisher before her first series of 


| establishments to the extent of 2,000 lads. 


experiments is half begun, and before impartial men can safely | 


determine whether she is a mere naval curiosity, or the model | 


of our future navy. This sacrifice produces considerably less 
than a hundred men, as the majority of her crew are in a posi- 
tion to join the exodus. Another iron-clad follows, and so 


Peter being robbed here and there, we may eventually find | 


Paul fully paid, but in anything but sterling coin. 

With a rare political foresight, the reduction of the navy 
estimates for the current year was effected by curtailing the 
producing powers of the seamanship factories to the amount of 
2,000 trained lads per annum. ‘Thus, at the very moment 
that our prime seamen are leaving, the supply valves are par- 
tially throttled. 


If our prime men-of-war’s men are really joining the mer- 





cantile navy, and will actually remain there, so that in the | 


country’s extremity they may still be available, then we con- 
sider the change of employment as the mere voluntary 
formation of a nautical reserve, which the country should 
rather rejoice in than regret. But is it really soP Will the 
members of the present naval exodus be forthcoming for the 
Queen’s service in the event of a ‘maritime war five or ten 
years hence? We don’t think the great majority will be 
available, The tastes and habits and acquirements of the 
merchant and of the Royal seamen are so different, that they 
have really very little in common. The one is the carrier, the 


other the policeman of the seas. Taken young, either may 
acquire the skill and the habits of the other; but taken in his 
Prime, the best merchant seamen don’t relish the awkward 


| rest of his regiment. 








squads of gun, rifle, sword, and even sail drill, the clean shave, 
the neat dress, and the soap-using practices of a ship of war; 
whilst the prime men-of-war’s-men soon tire of nine months’ 
annual wages, the miseries of the forecastle, the heavy and the 
general labour of a merchant ship. The officers of the two 
services each dislike the other’s men, finding them unskilled in 


their own specialties. The man-of-war’s man who, being 
tempted by high wages for nine months in the year, or discon- 
tented with the slender prospects in his own service, carries his 
labour to what he esteems a better market, soon either rises in 
his new sphere to an officer’s position, or returns to his first 
love, or—as we believe to be more generally the case—quits 
either the sea or his country altogether. 

Thus, the careful Government training lost to the Queen’s 
service, educates the individual for a mercantile sea-offlicer, or 
furnishes Captain Schard’s brigade, &c., with recruits, or 
colonizes distant lands, or, worse still, supplies foreign navies 
with their best petty officers and seamen. We do not believe 
that the majority of our seamen in foreign navies would fight 
against their own country, but in the event of our being at war 
with another Power, our seamen in the neutral ships of war 
would not be available to us. 

The great problem we have to deal with is, how to attach 
our seamen to their own country, and especially to the Queen’s 
service. The inducements to remain in the Royal Navy are 
evidently insufficient. Their attachment to their own country 
is undoubtedly weak. The latter failing is, duubtless, engen- 
dered by a profession necessarily cosmopolitan in its employ- 
ments, and though the failing may be partially corrected, it 
Less extended periods of 
foreign service, and more frequent returns to England, might 
tend to strengthen the attachment to home, and weaken the 
migrating tendencies. If naval barracks ever become a reality, 
and seamen’s wives were officially acknowledged and cared for 
in the neighbourhood of the barracks, the very strongest 
guarantee for good conduct and against desertion would be 
retained in the hands of the Government. ‘To attach men of 
spirit, of skill, and of education, such as we now impart, to the 
Queen’s service, petty officerships must be made honourable 
and responsible ranks, such as non-commissioned officers’ posi- 
tions are held to be in the army. And as the recruit now has 
an officer’s commission to aspire to, so should distinguished 
petty officers have held out to them something more worth 
striving for than a warrant, which the best men frequently 
refuse. 

We do not pretend to deal with the peculiar disabilities of 
our men-of-war’s-men in detail, nor even to enter at length on 
the means of their removal; but we esteem it a matter of 
national importance, calling for careful inquiry, that such a 
naval exodus should so suddenly have set in, and that such a 
time should be selected for the reduction of our training 
Surely something 
is “ rotten in the state of Denmark,” and if that something be 
unchecked, we may find ourselves, when on the eve of a war, 
unable to procure trained men for our fleets, and the rottenness 
will be discovered too late, to be in a “ state’ nearer home. 








MR. BANTING AND THE BENEDICTINE ORDER. 


Tue respective effects of sugar and of starch upon the human 
person still continue to be a matter of vehement discussion in 
the daily papers. The poet tells us that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men. It is beginning to know a good 
deal about its fattest men, for they are all writing vehemently, 


“one after another, to the London press upon the interesting 


subject of their obesity. Their missionary ardour is very 
pleasant and very catching. It is a pity that Mr. Banting 
and Mr. Mechi did not live in the days of Shakespeare. 
Hamlet need never have wished in vain that his too, too solid 
flesh would melt. Falstaff would have reduced his size in 
three weeks by forswearing sack, and might, at the expiration 
of the time, have marched through Coventry as thin as the 
The rapid induction which led Julius 


| Caesar to his famous estimate of the relative conspirator-power 





_ of fat and of lean men might, again, have been seriously upset 


by the introduction of saccharine matter into the diet of Cassius 
and Brutus. There is, however, one remarkable circumstance 
connected with the Banting controversy which has never been 
hitherto observed. It seems odd that it is only the very fat 
men who experiment upon themselves, and who publish the 
result of their experiments in the Times from month to month. 


| Where are all the lean men? Where are those whipping-posts 
| who never took sugar in their coffee, and who suddenly have 
| become respectably full-bodied by feeding on it in quantities ? 
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As yet, they have made no sign ; though, if sugar is poison to the 
rotund, it ought to be a godsend to every Master Slender in 
the country. The fat kine are having it all their own way. 
The lean kine appear to be of a more retiring disposition, and 
leave the columns of the press clear for the epistolary corre- 
spondence of those whose figures, like King Arthur’s round 
table, are the image of the mighty world. 

Admiral Fitzroy’s drum has become, after much dispute, a 
staple portion of the daily intelligence of the Times. Mr. Mechi’s 
weighing machine is, doubtless, as scientific and certainly as 
interesting a study as either the drum of the worthy Admiral 
or the thermometer of Mr. Lowe. It ought to have a column 
assigned to it as well; and, for the sake of symmetry, the 
special intelligence about the bodily state of Mr. Mechi and 
Mr. Banting ought to figure next in order after the news 
of the molasses and the rice market. When molasses 
were brisk and buoyant, Mr. Mechi would probably be 
exactly the reverse. Rice and Mr. Banting would be flat 
together. A quick trade in the sugar market would imply 
that a proportionate number of British subjects were growing 
heavy; and if Mr. Buckle was still alive he would find no more 
difficulty in tracing the moral character of Mr. Banting’s dis- 


ciples to the fluctuations in starch, than he has in deducing the | 


qualities of the Egyptian from his lotus, or the Indian from 
his rice. There are a certain number of vegetarians who insist 
that vegetable diet is the true path to human happiness and 
virtue. The testimony of Mr. Banting goes far to prove that 
there is something in their reasoning. 
domestic life may be cloudy or sunshiny, according as a man 
takes his tea plain, or with cream. 


he might have given us a pendant to the Rake’s Progress. 
The first tableau might depict the fated and unhappy youth 
as he appears in all the beauty of pristine slimness before he 
ever came across a cow, or was tempted to make acquaintance 
with the produce of the sugar-cane. In an evil hour he is 
introduced to a sugar-tongs, which proves his ruin. 
longer enjoys the happy and innocent pleasure of slimness. 
In the sequel he is seen gradually growing fatter and fatter as 
he progresses from one lump in his cup to more. 
scene of the eventful history is, indeed, a harrowing one. 
wretched man has become a confirmed sugar-drinker. 


go down-stairs backwards. He has not tied his own shoes for 
years. He is observed seated sadly at his breakfast table, 


surrounded by honeys and by jams of every description, the | 
| leanest religious body in Europe would be a triumph worthy of 


instruments of his moral destruction. In the foreground are an 
emptied butter-dish and a sugar basin of portentous size. In 
the background are the fell demons of corpulency and breath- 
lessness waiting to hurry him to his grave. Such is the 
sugar-drinker’s progress, the decline and fall of man from his 
condition of sugarless simplicity. 

A scientific F.R.S. has very properly called attention to the 
fact that anti-saccharine experiments, if they are worth making 
at all, ought to be made methodically and upon proper scientific 
principles. It is no use to deal superficially with the question, 
and so much both Mr. Banting and Mr. Mechi acknowledge in 
their turn. Both of them appear to be imbued with the true 
spirit of the Baconian philosophy. Mr. Mechi takes care to 
weigh himself at proper hours and in the propercostume. He 
keeps his scales in his dressing-room, and jumps into them 
with the same regularity as that with which other men jump 
into their bath. The F.R.S., however, is right in the main. 
It is undesirable that so important a branch of natural philo- 
sophy should be left to the empiric experimenting of any pair, 
however conscientious and however fat. The investigation 
ought to be conducted on a large area, and under proper scien- 
tific supervision. We learn that a paper on the subject of 
Bantingism was read at Bath before the British Association. 
That illustrious body has a fund from which it assists worthy 
experiments, such as Mr. Glaisher’s ballooning. It is difficult 
to see why experiments on the Banting system should not be 
arranged by the same illustrious society, and their expenses 
defrayed from the same source. SBantingizing is surely as 
dangerous as ballooning; for a thorough-going Banting exposes 
his life for the good of his fellow-creatures as bravely as the 
most intrepid aéronaut. Perhaps the most serious obstacle is 
the difficulty of finding a number of individuals willing to yield 
themselves up as subjects for the experiments of science. There 
is only one Mr. Glaisher, and there are, probably, not many 
Bantings. If Mr. Banting had been, indeed, a denizen of 
Russia in the days of Peter the Great, or of Prussia in the 
times of Frederick, there would have been no delay. His 
system would have been tried immediately upon the fattest and 





It is evident that | 
_ peculiarly suitable to so self-denying a set of gentlemen. 
The milk-jug and the | 
sugar-basin are the great enemies of the human race. If | 
Hogarth could only revisit these earthly scenes, pencil in hand, | 


He no | 
| seem ready made to his hand 


The last | 

The | 
He is | 
unwieldy and rotund ; he is obliged to get out of cabs and to | 
, monk will be caught concealing sweetmeats in his cell. It will, 





most desperate criminals. For a free country the plan would 
prove, perhaps, a failure. That the State should Bantingize a 
gaol-bird against his will would be as odious to all enlightened 
citizens as flogging in the army is to those metropolitan mem- 
bers whose seat is contested hotly. It might, indeed, be possible 
to advertise for living models whose duty was to be to regulate 
their diet with precision, and to take observations of their per- 
sonal declension with accurate nicety. But it is to be feared 
that science would suffer by enlisting under her sacred banner 
an army of cold-blooded mercenaries. They would treat Mr. 
Banting as Sancho Panza treated Don Quixote in the matter 
of the stripes which were to disenchant Dulcinea, and which, 
when Don Quixote’s back was turned, his squire laid vigorously 
on tothe neighbouring tree. To try Mr. Banting’s system 
thoroughly, enthusiasts and not mercenaries are wanted, only 
that enthusiasts in the cause of abstinence are not so easily 
discovered. 

There is, however, one society which might, perhaps, be 
induced to take up the system both in a conscientious and 
enthusiastic manner. We allude to the Benedictine Order of 
Brother Ignatius. In the cause of religion they consent to 
crop their back hair, and for months together to be unnaturally 
cold about the legs. This frigid discipline has lasted all the 
summer, and promises to hold out against the utmost severity 
of an English winter. It is evident, therefore, that any scheme 


_ of personal discomfort which Brother Ignatius and his friends 


may undertake to try, they will religiously and courageously 
carry out. The discipline of Mr. Banting seems at first sight 
Loss 
of flesh is, we assume, an object to the Order, and fasting is 
usually supposed to be as thinning and as disagreeable as 
scourging itself. The rules of the Norwich monastery are, as 
we learn from its reverend director, strict and precise in the 
extreme. Brother Ignatius has only to outlaw sugar, and the 
emaciation of the entire society will in a few weeks be a fwit 
accompli. To send Mr. Banting to the workhouse or to gaol 
for human subjects to place under experiment, would be to send 
him to unwilling victims. The Benedictines, on the other hand, 
an all-enduring and enthusiastic 
corps. Their community of life will enable every one to keep 
an eye upon his neighbour, and to see that he goes like a man 
into his morning scales; and as the displeasure of Brother 
Ignatius and of the departed St. Benedict would fall on all 
unprincipled self-indulgence, there is no fear that any English 


moreover, be for the honour and interest of the monastery to 
obey Mr. Banting’s precepts with a willing mind. To be the 


almost any sacrifice. The pre-eminent distinction of the 
tonsure and the sandals itself must fade before so great a glory, 
and the Benedictines might feel a sincere pleasure in thinking 
that they were, by one and the same regimen, serving the cause 
of religion and of social science. 








THE MORALS OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


SrecuLatTive writers, who are fond of giving sudden and 
unexpected jars to the accepted ideas of society, have sometimes 
expressed a doubt as to whether there is any such thing as 
virtue and vice, per se, or ih the abstract; whether what we 
call by those names are not purely conventional ideas, varying 
in different times and countries, changing every now and then 
like the very fashion of our garments, and possessing no 
solid foundation in nature or in reason. Shakespeare, in 
whom the cogitative habit of mind was strongly developed— 
who seems to have had no very positive or dogmatic opinions, 
but an unlimited capacity for throwing forth materials for 
thought on all conceivable subjects—apparently alludes to the 
doubt at which we have glanced when he says that “ there 1s 
nothing good or ill, but thinking makes it so.” Ancient 
philosophers and modern sectarians have equally been found to 
assert that a thing is evil only as we think it evil, and not m 
its nature or essence; and the worldly-minded man, who 
makes his own pleasure the rule of his life, certainly acts upon 
this comfortable doctrine, whether or not he gives himself the 
trouble to argue out the thesis as an intellectual exercise. For 
ourselves, the opinion is one which we should be very slow to 
accept. We have no doubt that the virtues have as firm @ 
basis in the nature of things as the animal instincts, and that 
morals—eliminating whatever is merely artificial and temporary 
—are in truth the highest expression of the most perfect law. 
But there can be no question that habit and vicious familiarity 
can so blind the natural perceptions that the grossest violations 
of decency will seem venial, or even of no account whatever. 
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It is impossible to read the great writers of Greece and Rome 
without being perpetually astounded, not at their profligacy— 
for that, alas! is never astounding to any one who has lived 
beyond the inexperience of youth—but at the utter complacency 
with which they regarded the most extreme transgressions of 
the moral law. Their depravity was at times so excessive, and 
yet so benignly unconscious, as to bear the aspect of a sort of 
fantastic and ghastly innocence. Pope's well-known couplet 
which asserts that 


** Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 


is a mere piece of clap-trap, to which no man ever gave a 
serious assent, even when spouting it from pulpit or platform. 
The melancholy truth is, that, in certain conditions of the 
understanding, common to whole classes, and at times to whole 
nations, Vice looks so very far from hideous that she excites 
no repulsion whatever. Even Pope, after he has had his bit of 
clap-trap, and has done with it, goes on to say :— 


* Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


It is a depravation of the mind, if you will; but, unfortunately, 
we have to deal with such depravations as something more 
than unusual facts. 

We have been led into these reflections by the report of an 
inquest held on the 14th inst. at Bethnal-green, on the body of 
Phcebe Stanbury, a woman of forty-three, the wife of a hawker. 
Bethnal-green, during the last twelvemonth, has made itself 
unpleasantly famous in a variety of ways. It is just a year ago 
since we described that gloomy region of poverty and disease 
then scourged by an epidemic caused by scandalous defiance of 
sanitary regulations. Since then, there have been we know 


some hours, drinking. At three o’clock in the afternoon, he 
went home for something to eat; jumped in at the window, 
found his wife lying on the floor, “dead drunk ” (she had by 
that time received the injury on the head), got a crust, and 
jumped out of the window. (“We always used the window,” 
he explained in answer to the Coroner’s very natural question 
as to whether there was no door; “it was the easiest.”) He 
was away until three o’clock in the morning, and at that hour, 
while smoking a pipe, spoke of his wife to a neighbour in terms 
of the warmest affection. He knew that he had left her some 
hours before in a state of filthy intoxication. He knew her 
habits, and that, if she had partially recovered in the mean- 
while, she was much more likely than not to have been off 
again to the gin-palace. She had been drunk for twenty years, 
and was therefore not likely to be sober then. Yet he con- 
templated rejoining her, not merely with the toleration of 
habit, but with actual pleasure. The pipe having been smoked 
out, he threw up the window and jumped in “ over his wife,” 
who was still on the floor. “ When I struck a light,” he said, 
in giving his evidence at the inquest, “I took her in my arms 
and kissed her, and to my horror I found she was cold and 
dead. I dropped her flap on the floor, and jumped like lightning 
out through the window. I ran down the street, and ‘hollered’ 
for assistance. Everybody came rushing out of the houses, 
and asked what was the matter. A crowd gathered, and the 
police came.” Bearing in mind the extraordinary mode of ingress 
into the room, and the position of the deceased on the floor, the 
Coroner very properly asked the witness if he jumped upon or 
injured the woman. “ No,” he replied, apparently misunder-: 
standing the drift of the question; “ I loved her too much. I 
do not know how she came by her injuries; I did nothing to 
her.” There seems no reason to believe that the man was 
acting a part, or pretending to an affection he did not really 





not how many inquests on wretched women and children 
perishing of hunger and of the neglect of parish officers. That 
dingy wilderness of old and rotten tenements lying to the 
north-east of the City is one of the poorest neighbourhoods in 
London—one of the worst for the savage foulness of its dens 
and cellars. But in the present instance the death was owing 
neither to famine nor to pestilence. It was the old story of 
drunkenness resulting in an accident which would never have 
happened but for the intemperance of the deceased. Some 
one has profanely said that there is a special Providence which 
watches over drunkards, and saves them from falling into | 
harm; and there appear to be persons who really believe that | 
the incompetent bacchalian is always wonderfully preserved 
from the casualties which would seem to threaten his helpless | 
state. There cannot be a grosser or more foolish fallacy. No | 
man can read the newspapers without knowing that fatal | 
accidents from drunkenness are of common occurrence. Phoebe | 
Stanbury is a case in point. It seems that the houses in | 
| 


Bethnal-green, or some of them, are constructed in so odd a 
way that it is easier to get in at the windows than at the doors. 
On the 12th inst., Phoebe Stanbury returned home from the | 
public-house very much the worse for what she had had there, | 
and essayed to get in in the usual way. She was making the 
attempt, however, at the window of a wrong house, and in her 
muddled blundering she dashed the top of her head against 
the brickwork over the window, “with such force,” as a little 
girl who witnessed the occurrence stated at the inquest, “ that 
the blow on the skull sounded over the whole neighbourhood; 
just as if her head was hollow like ’—which to some extent it 
very probably was. The unhappy wretch at once fell down, 
and, being lifted by the neighbours, was led “to her own 
window ”—the door being manifestly the last thing thought of. 
Of the blow thus received, Phoebe Stanbury died; and so far 
there is nothing remarkable in the story—nothing to distinguish 
it from the numerous cases which come before the Coroner, to 
refute the notion of a special Providence for drunkards. The 
evidence of the husband, however, reveals a singular phase of 
low life, and induces us to wonder whether vice and virtue 
appear in the same light to the utterly uneducated and un- 
trained as they do to us. George Stanbury said that he had 
been married to his wife for twenty years, and that during the 
Whole of that time she had been drunk. The profligate Earl 
of Rochester told Bishop Burnet that he had not been sober | 
for five years; but Phoebe Stanbury achieved that feat four 
times over. When married, she was but a girl of three-and- 
twenty ; yet she was a drunkard. “I drank, too,” said George 
Stanbury to the Coroner—* worse luck for me!” The strange 
part of the business is, that this mutual drunkenness engen- 
dered no mutual distaste. These two sottish and degraded | 
creatures seem to have loved one another, and, since some 

Species of respect is necessary to love, to have respected one 
another. On the morning of the 12th, Stanbury was away for | 





feel. Bethnal-green has had its love-story of ancient times, 
which the sweet old ballad has preserved for us and for yet 
later generations: here is a love-story of the Bethnal-green of 
to-day. A drunk Cupid and a drunk Psyche: Pyramus and 
Thisbe in the kennel—yet not without a certain pathos and 
redeeming virtue: two maudlin doves, billing and cooing in the 
intervals of sipping gin—and yet not wholly depraved, because 
of that one remaining grace. Far be it from us to say that it 
was not much better that George Stanbury should go on loving 
his drunken partner than that he should have lived with her 
in a mood of recrimination and violence; yet it is difficult to 
understand how he can have done so. He is sufficiently aware 
of the undesirableness of intoxication as a habit of life to 
exclaim, after stating that he drank too—* worse luck for me !” 
Yet his wife’s twenty years’ inebriation can have roused in him 
no disgust ; and his own sins of the same nature seem to have 
excited in her no repulsion. They appear to have accepted 
that condition of things with the same complacency with which 
the married ladies and gentlemen of the upper class frequently 
tolerate notorious breaches of the seventh commandment. 
Drunkenness with George and Phoebe Stanbury was not a 
vice; was not a bodily impurity; was not a thing nasty and 
loathsome; was not a cause for mutual recoiling and horror: 
at the worst, it was only at times an inconvenience. When 
George Stanbury, moved by such faint hunger as drunkards: 
feel, leapt in at the window at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
found his wife lying semi-insensible on the floor, and, having 
asked for the key of the cupboard, received for answer, “ I 
know nothing of no keys,” he probably felt for the moment 
that sottishness in a wife is a slight drawback from comfort- 
able housekeeping; but he does not seem to have been pro- 
voked to wrath, and twelve hours afterwards we find him as 
affectionate as ever. It is notorious that, amongst the very 
poor, drunkenness is not held disgraceful in either man or 
woman: this romance of Bethnal-green may teach us that it 
is scarcely regarded as an obstacle to love. 

A question of a purely financial kind is also suggested by 
the narrative. Where does the money come from by which all 
this indulgence is maintained? Drunkenness is an expensive 
luxury; even gin, consumed morning, noon, and night for 
twenty years, must cost a small fortune. The answer to the 


| question is to be found in rotten and fetid homes, in ragged 


clothes, in starved bodies, in the absence of all which can make 
life decent, and the world other than a monstrous chaos. 








A DEAD MAN’S BRAINS. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine of the present month contains a 
somewhat amusing narrative of a visit of a barrister to a 
criminal lunatic asylum near Salisbury. The visitor, after 
finding himself in the company of a score of ci-devant mur- 
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derers, came away firmly convinced that criminal mania is by 
no means an uncommon disease, and that the public is in the 
habit of doing great injustice to the doctors who so frequently 
appear in the witness-box to testify to the existence of this 
species of insanity. The Cornhill writer’s experience seems 
hardly to justify any strong conclusion upon the subject. In 
the first place, it is worthy of notice that he bases his impres- 
sion upon an inspection of the manners of a set of human 
beings who have all been guilty of some great crime, and who 
are all treated as lunatics by those about them. The obvious 
reflection that a great crime, combined with any mental disease 
at all, may have a tendency to end, even if it has not begun, 
in complete méral insanity, does not seem to have occurred to 
him. If the object were to render a man irrational on the 
subject of his actions, no better means could probably be 
devised than to shut him up in an asylum as a lunatic, and 
to treat his guilty deed as an outbreak of delusion. Let us 
take, for example, the case of the murderer Townley. There can 


hardly be a doubt that the best way to have fostered in Townley’s | 
| could themselves see into the state of a prisoner’s mind, and 


mind a false notion of the morality of murder would have been 
to send him to Bethlehem Hospital. The effect on his 
imagination would probably, in the course of years, have 


been to convince him that he had done .no harm at | 
on the evidence of professional experts, whose knowledge and 


all. He would have ended by regarding himself as a 
victim. But there is another obvious consideration which 
ought never to be dismissed from view. 
weakness, or cerebral disease, are often to be found conjoined. 
So much is conceded on all hands. The only practical question 
for the law, and for society at large, is whether cerebral 
infirmity cannot be controlled by the penalties affixed to crime. 
At what precise degree of mania does the gallows itself cease 
to be terrible in comparison with the impulses of maniacal 
fury ; or rather, at what precise degree of mania does the man 
cease to be a rational being, exercising the power of will and 
choice, and become a mere passive specimen of the ragings of 
mental delusion? The difficulty of drawing a line is doubtless 
very great. It is complicated in the criminal courts by the 
fact that the Judges as a rule have had only a judicial, and 
not a practical experience.of insanity, and that the medical 
witnesses called upon the trial are not consulted as impartial 
experts, but appear alternately as witnesses for the prosecution 
and the defence. The law can only choose a rough definition 
of responsibility, and keep as closely and as inexorably to it as 
circumstances will permit. That the conclusions of the law 
should often appear wrong to medical theorists, who look on 
insanity from a medical, and not from a social or political 
point of view, is natural, and probably unavoidable. 

A story which has recently appeared in the Melbourne 
correspondence of the Times may very properly be taken as a 


counterpart to the experience of the writer in the Cornhill. | 
Melbourne, like England, has recently witnessed no small public | 
A ruffian dis- | 
puting with his partner over the partnership accounts, took | 
out a pistol, with which he seems to have deliberately armed | 


excitement on the subject of criminal insanity. 


himself, and shot the partner dead. So cold-blooded a murder 
produced upon the Melbourne public the impression that the 
murderer must, of necessity, be insane. Emotional insanity 


was the term invented for, or applied to, the phenomenon by | 


the prisoner’s friends and by their numerous sympathizers. 
Three eminent scientific physicians were appointed by the 
Government to examine the culprit, and they unhesitatingly 
pronounced him sane; and the defence of insanity was not 
even set up by his legal adviser before the jury. But when 
the trial was over, and the man was left for execution, a counter- 
agitation began. Doctors of all kinds wrote to the various 
papers insisting that he was not responsible for his actions. 
The occupant of the anatomy chair at the Melbourne University 
led the van. In return for his kindly offices, the prisoner, 
with his dying breath, bequeathed him the valuable legacy of 
his brains. The breath was scarcely out of the criminal’s body 
before the Professor entered the gaol and carried off the head 
in triumph to his school. The sheriffs pursued the audacious 
votary of science into his pupil-room, and found him actively 
engaged in the dissection. A controversy ensued, the Professor 
arguing that the brains were his by the testamentary dis- 
position of the convict, the sheriffs asserting that the brains 
of a felon were not his to bequeath, but belonged of right, 
together with his other worldly belongings, to her Majesty the 
Queen. Fortunately for the peace of mind of Melbourne, a 
compromise was effected. Her Majesty’s right to a murderer’s 
brain was waived. The sheriffs permitted the anatomical in- 
vestigation to proceed in their presence, and, to the discomfiture 
of all the Melbourne sciolists, the convict’s brain was discovered 
to be in @ perfectly healthy condition. It is possible that the 


theory of emotional insanity will not be heard of again for some | 





Crime and cerebral 


| bodies for the protection of the female sex. 
| reflection that there is not in existence a single society for the 





years in those parts, and that until a fresh reaction takes 
place, murderers will not escape hanging very easily, on the 
ground that they are not masters of their actions. If the 
Cornlill writer proves that “ mad doctors” are often unjustly 
depreciated, the Australian anecdote proves as conclusively 
that it would be folly to trust them implicitly in the present 
imperfect state of their scientific knowledge. 

That at times there appears, however, a serious divergence 
on the subject of insanity between the dicta of medicine and 
the definition of the law, must be conceded by all impartial 
observers. The definition of the law may perhaps be framed 
with little regard to the phenomena of mental disease ; while, on 
the other hand, medical theorists are inclined too much to ignore 
the interests of society and the demands of justice and public 
safety. The remedy is hardly to be found in a reconstruction 
of the law. For practical purposes it is doubtful whether the 
legal definition can be improved, or whether juries could be 
presented with any test of sanity as simple and as generally 
sound as that which is now set before them. If, indeed, juries 


acquaint themselves with all its workings and all its previous 
history, they probably would arrive at a just verdict in most 
cases of the sort. But they are dependent for their information 


common sense cannot easily be tested by a mere cross- 
examination, however able, and who form their views quite as 
much upon theory as upon long acquaintance with the mental 
state of each individual criminal. The question of sanity and 
insanjty, moral responsibility and moral irresponsibility, while 
science is in its present condition, cannot be decided adequately 
by a jury. Perhaps the best solution of the difficulty might 
be to leave the primary decision to the jurymen, but in cases 
of conviction, to submit their conclusions to a court of criminal 
appeal, who could be assisted by a standing criminal lunacy 
board, composed partly of lawyers and partly of men of science. 
Upon political grounds it would be inexpedient to entrust to 
any permanent board, however eminent, the sole power of life 
and death. The jury system must be maintained entire in 
capital cases, and any tampering with it would probably result, 
sooner or later, in the abolition of all capital punishments. 
There are many reasons why no one should be hung who 
seems to be insame to the jury upon his trial. But there 
seems no sound reason why the friends of a convicted criminal 
should not have the privilege of appealing against the adverse 
verdict of a jury to some tribunal more skilled in matters of 
medical science, and more able to weigh and sift the adverse 
assertions of conflicting medical witnesses. ‘The change would 
be on the whole in the interest of humanity, nor would any 
real security against murder be sacrificed by it. 





UNPROTECTED MALES. 


THERE is only one society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, but there are, it seems, at least two independent 
It is a serious 


patronage of the male. The Marquis Townshend's. Society 
for the Protection of Women and of Children receives secret 
denunciations of masculine ‘offenders, with the avowed object 
of allowing those to complain in private who dare not complain 
openly. The friends and neighbours of an abused or deceived 
wife, till very recently, might, like the Venetians of old, put 
anonymous accusations into the Lion’s Mouth, and instant 
vengeance would, in due course, be taken upon the offender. 
At present, the only additional security against slander is that 
the accuser must vouch for his good faith with his name; but 
this guarantee once exacted, the Society asks no more. Itself 
performs the rest. Like the Furies of old, the secretary and 
the solicitor hunt upon the trail of crime, and appear in the 
doorway of the criminal just when he is flattering himself that 
human justice is both deaf and blind. It is the privilege of the 
female sex in England, as of the Catholic religion in Rome, to 
be under the wgis of an Inquisition. It is true that the 
secretary of the Marquis Townshend’s society cannot carry off 
wicked husbands, as the Grand Inquisitor carries off heretics, 
in the midst of the night; but he can make life thoroughly 
unpleasant to them, and Don Juan would have no more 
chance with the Society’s officer than he has with the 
fiend in Moliére’s play or Mozart’s opera. Hvery man of 
sentiment will be proud to think that the one delicate 
sex whose mission is to charm and to perplex the other 
is seeured against ill-treatment, even if rough injustice 18 
sometimes meted out to the men. The sylphs, whom Pope 


| represents as the perpetual guardians of woman’s honour and 
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happiness, are not strong enough to act as a permanent 
domestic police, But, on the other hand, if domestic peace is 
to be taken in hand by a body of energetic and busy philan- 
thropists, their work ought not assuredly to be performed by 
halves. It is very well to say that men ought to be able to 
defend themselves. The universal experience of society shows 
that they are able to do nothing of the kind. The only ad- 
vantage which man, regarded as a tyrannical being, bas over 
woman is that he is able to knock her down—a species of 
oppression which is probably only in vogue among a limited 
class of the community. There are other oppressions and 
vexations of a much higher order, which women can inflict on 
men as easily as men inflict them upon women. A woman 
may run up bills which her husband is bound either in honour 
or in law to pay. She may spend whole mornings at the 
jeweller's, and whole evenings of Platonic flirtation at different 
evening parties. She may ‘take to confessing her faults to a 
Belgravian curate, or to riding regularly with her cousins in 
the Guards. She may quarrel with her husband’s relations, 
sneer at his friends, fill her house with people he detests, and 
drive him to his club by bad dinners and a tuneless piano. The 
fated victim of conjugal caprice dare not complain. No cock 
that ever crowed in a poultry-yard ever liked others to know 
that he was henpecked. Yet, for all that, the public ought to 
know it, both for the sake of punishing the wife and of pro- 
tecting the husband. 

Even then in domestic life a society that protects one sex 
might find a large field for its energies in protecting the other 
also. Inspectors Field and Pollaky, whose advertisement figures 
so constantly in the papers, could doubtless tell us that their 
labours are divided with tolerable impartiality between both 
sexes alike. The farmer’s wife in “ Adam Bede” asserts, with 
much show of reason, that whatever the faults of the women, 
Heaven, at all events, made them to match the men. Neither 
male nor female human nature is perfect, and both are subject 
to very similar defects. There are nearly as many wives who 
run away from their husbands as there are husbands who run 
away from their wives; and it is absolutely certain that there 
are at least two parties to every fall from innocence and virtue. 
Such being the case, a society for the protection of women only 
is a lopsided affair. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals might as well determine to espouse the cause 
of none but female quadrupeds, and leave male donkeys and 


male omnibus horses to the tender mercies of their natural 


enemies. Chivalry, perhaps, prompts the gentlemen on the 
committee of the Marquis Townshend’s Association to devote 
themselves entirely to the redressing of female wrongs. It is 
natural and proper that this should be the case; but humanity 
demands that there should be a ladies’ committee in return, 
charged with the especial duty of keeping their eye upon their 
own sex. Miss Theresa Longworth’s wrongs would pass 
naturally to the care of the one, the unhappy condition of Major 
Yelverton, and the irreparable damage wrought to his fair 
fame, would excite the compassion of the other. If noblemen 
are patrons, there ought to be countesses to counteract their 
natural partiality and prejudice, to see that feminine wiles do 
not go unexposed, nor feminine wickedness unpunished. 

As far as a certain class of offences is concerned, there can 
be little doubt that things are coming to a pass at which men 
will stand in serious need of all the assistance they can get. 
In Juvenal’s time there were a class of individuals who sub- 
sisted upon the trade of false accusations. The form their 
charges took was not a moral one; but no denunciations can 
be so terrible to any man of feeling and of honour as those 
which are so commonly bandied about by worthless and venal 
wretches. There are some reproaches, says the Greek philo- 
sopher, which frighten a man out of his sober self. They have 
been known even to shake a vigorous reason upon its throne. 
It is not enough for a man to be innocent. He well knows 
that where much dirt is thrown some dirt, at least, will stick, 
and he would a thousand times prefer to face the cannon’s 
mouth to facing a public inquiry, even if his innocence in the 
end will be acknowledged by his friends. Women and children 
are too often the agents in these infamous attempts to extort 
money, or to blacken character. One of the most experienced 
judges living is in the habit of remarking that it is 
Impossible frequently to unravel the chain of malicious 
motives in the minds either of women or of children 
which induce them to fabricate tales that are obviously false. 
The great Hale remarks that accusations of a certain sort are 
easy to be made, hard to be proved, but harder still to be dis- 
proved or defended by an accused person, however innocent. 
Societies which are founded with the object of protecting 
women and children are certain, sooner or later, to be made the 
instruments of odious and unfounded charges of this sort. 





How, with such a danger staring them in the face, the Marquis 
Townshend's Society can have been foolish enough to invite 
and accept anonymous accusations, passes all comprehension. 
Fortunately the attention of the public has been called to their 
scheme in a significant manner, and the anonymous communi- 
cations, in deference to general opinion, are henceforward to 
cease. But there is grave reason to doubt whether the society 
in question, however admirable the intentions of its promoters, 
and the caution of its managers, will not, before many years 
have passed over its head, have done as much public harm as 
good, and dealt out as much injustice as justice to private 
individuals. 








FOOLS AND SWINDLERS 


Ir has often been observed that half the talent brought to 
bear upon robberies such as the gold-dust robbery, or swindles 
such as the Robson or Redpath swindles, if applied honestly, 
would produce lasting and good results. We doubt this 
position. The paths to honest success are well defined, and 
we know their characteristics. They require, above all things, 
time; and that in its turn involves patience and much labour. 
No man ever surprised the world in any sort of honest calling 
who had not passed through laborious antecedents, as a law 
student, a physician, a merchant, a politician, &c. Some 
may think they will find exceptions to this law of toil amongst 
poets, actors, and singers. But they are wrong. A great 
poem takes the town by storm, and as editions are sold off 
people think what a lucky fellow the poet is, who makes his 
fortune by a work of a few hundred pages. They don’t pause 
to consider how many hundred pages he has written on a 
meal a day, and perhaps not that; or for how many years 
he has been struggling through dark days to find his 
way into this glimpse of sunshine. Think of the elder Kean, 
and the years through which he starved, before he made his 
first bow to the hundred spectators in the pit at Drury Lane. 
Think of him trudging down to the theatre on that eventful 
night with Shylock’s dress tied up in a pocket-handkerchief 
after dining on the mutton-chop which his wife had pawned 
her dress to purchase for him. As for singers, how many 
years must they devote to the Sol-fa, up and down and up and 
down day after day, practising shakes and turns and runs 
with the toil of a stonebreaker, before they can astonish the 
world by trilling melodiously upon B flat. Your swindler is 
incapable of this exertion. He is essentially an idle fellow, 
of no sustained action, no patience, no capacity for toiling 
and waiting. Even the assurance which emboldens him to 
make such hairbreadth strokes for fortune is the result of 
desperation or callousness. He makes up his mind for the 
worst. If he succeeds, he is so much the richer ; if he fails, he 
fails. 

Instead of lamenting the misplaced ingenuity of these men, 
it would be more philosophical to estimate the over-mastering 
power of idleness by the risks they are content to run for 
small gains, and again to gauge oy their success the gullibility 
of mankind. Atthe Middlesex Sessions on Wednesday, a man 
named Edwards was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, for a fraud by which he gained only £5. 
He appears to have been at one time a person of some respect- 
ability; and twenty years ago he reckoned amongst other 
respectable acquaintances a Mr. Cullin. This gentlemen meet- 
ing him accidentally, after a long interval, in July last, asked 
him to his house, and introduced him to his wife. In the 
course of conversation, Edwards said that he was the sole pro- 
moter of the Madras Cotton Company and the London and 
Madras Bank, and that as he was going to India with one of 


| his sons, he was looking out for some one resident in London 
| to accept the post of assistant-secretary during his absence. 


Mrs. Cullin, with feminine tact, suggested that this would be 
the very thing for her husband, and Edwards at once promised 


'that he should have it. At a subsequent meeting he told 





Cullin that the appointment was obtained, and that the salary 
was £300 a year; and he also “ hinted” that he should expect 
£10 for getting it for him, “ just to find him in cigars while on 
a yacht trip at the mouth of the Thames.” Cullin readily con- 
sented, promised to pay £5 in cash and £5 out of his first quarter’s 
salary, but wanted some proof of the actual appointment. The 
best proof, and the only one which a man with his wits about 
him would have been contented with, would have been an 
introduction to the managers of the bank and company. But 
Mr. Cullin was utictnd with the following letter, which 
Edwards wrote in his and Mrs. Cullin’s presence :— 
“ London-Madras Bank. Madras Cotton Company (limited), 
22, Canonbury-place, Canonbury-square, Aug. 5, 1864. 
“ My dear Sir,—I am happy to say that I am empowered by 
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Lieutenant-General Sir F. Smith, Colonel Elsey, Henry Dunlop, and 
A. N. Shaw, Esqrs., the majority of the committee of these companies, 
to appoint you to be the assistant-secretary, vice Mandrill, dismissed. 
You will take your orders from me, and be prepared for duty on 
Wednesday, the 10th of August inst. 

“ T am, my dear Sir, faithfally yours, 


‘* N. Forrester Epwarps, Promoter.” 


It is hardly conceivable that Mr. Cullin should have paid his 
money on the assurance of this document without at least 
ascertaining whether there was such a bank as the London- 
Madras Bank, or such a company as the Madras Cotton 
Company. As a fact, neither bank nor company had any 
existence at all. But Mr. Callin paid his £5 and lost it. 

This cheat, however, was trifling in point of daring and 
ingenuity to the feats of a Miss Horsfall, who was brought up 
at the Greenwich Police-court on Wednesday, charged with 
fraud and robbery. By a false pretence, which the slightest 
trouble would have detected, she gained admission to the school 
of a Miss Harvey, at Blackheath, passed herself off as highly 
connected, swindled the tradesmen in the neighbourhood, 


robbed Miss Harvey, took her to Bath as her travelling com- | 


panion during the Michaelmas vacation; went from Bath to 
Bristol, and persuaded a solicitor there to go up to London to 
institute proceedings against Miss Harvey for defamation of 
character; decamped from the hotel at which she was staying, 


fell into the hands of the police in Dublin. Before becoming 
Miss Harvey's parlour boarder she had swindled tradesmen 


right and left at Leeds; and while at Blackheath she cheated a | 


jeweller of two gold watches and two gold guards, and robbed a 


lady staying at the school of two diamond bracelets and several | 
| and Sung by him with immense success. 


rings. What surprises us in all this is the extreme simplicity 


of Miss Harvey, who took the girl into her house on no better | 
recommendation than her being brought to her by two appa- | 
rently respectable persons, who gave their names as Mr. and Mrs. | 
Oxford-street is not so very | 
far from Blackheath but that Miss Harvey might easily have | 
sent some one up to ascertain whether Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins | 


Wilkins, of 2544, Oxford-street. 


did live at 2544, which it is now ascertained they did not. 


She liked their appearance and took the pupil they brought | 
Nay, when, a day or two afterwards, she heard | 


her at once. 
from her that she was a niece of Mr. Horsfall, M.P., and of 


education had been much neglected, promoted her to the 
position of parlour boarder. 


swindlers, such simplicity can exist. But the same channels 


of information show us that dupes are as plentiful as knaves, | 


and that the roasted pigs, with krives and forks stuck in their 
backs, requesting the voracious public to come and eat them, 


are not a type of greater fatuity than that which the quick- | 
| rivalled Duettists), Sam Collins (the only True Delineator of Real 


witted daily practise upon. 





THEATRICAL SLANG, 


Tne “ Slang Dictionary,” just published by Mr. Hotten, is the best 
and most complete work of its kind we have seen, but it hardly does 
justice to theatrical slang. It gives a few specimens of those corrup- 
tions or ornaments of language which the stage and its professors have 
called into existence, but it makes no pretence of having exhausted 
the subject. The subject, perhaps, is inexhaustible, if technicalities 
are to be included as slang, and these technicalities soon pass 
current beyond professional circles. Many respectable members of 
society are amateur actors ; while few are amateur shoemakers or 
engineers, and stage terms are thus picked up by young ladies and 
gentlemen who are rather proud of their knowledge. 


It is impossible to say what penny-a-liner first called actors | 
| founded on Registered Plays, and the indirect appropriation of a 


“ disciples of the sock and buskin,” but the phrase is now stereo- 


typed as slang of the first quality. The stage being so much | 


indebted to the French, the French language is pillaged to enrich 
the vocabulary of theatrical slang, and a part is never a part, but 
a role ; a female dancer is always a danseuse ; a female horse-rider 
is always an equestrienne, and an actress is always an artiste. A 
dashing style of performance is called abandon, and people who 
patronize a particular theatre are called habituds. Sometimes the 
technical class descriptions of French actors and actresses are im- 
ported, and we hear a young man called a jeune premier (when he 
often ought to be called a jaune premier), a leading actor called a 
premier or a grand premier, a comedian called premier comique de 
genre, an inferior comedian called deuxitme comique, an actor of 


t | People’s Concerts, Manchester. 
as she had previously done from the hotel at Bath, and finally | 











——— es 


old men called a pire noble, an actor of general parts called grande 
utilité, an actress of common parts called a soubrette, and an actress 
of young girls called ingénwe coquette. The English adaptations of 
these terms sound even more absurd to the unprofessional ear— 
especially when printed in the brief, direct form of a theatrical 
advertisement. When a manager tells us that he wants a “ singing 
chambermaid,” “a first and second old man,” “a walking gentle- 
man,” “a gentleman to take the heavy lead,” another gentleman 
for the “second bus” or “ general utility,” that he is “open to 
stars,” that “a few good niggers may write,” and that “ silence is 
a negative,”—it is not easy at first to decipher such a riddle. Pro- 
fessional advertisements are generally more or less technical in 
style, but none, we believe, are half as technical as theatrical 
advertisements. They have also a marvellous power of self- 
assertion. We are always reading about some “ glorious hit ”— 
some “unprecedented success,” some “startling novelty,” some “un. 
paralleled,” “ unequivocal,” “ acknowledged,” or “ world-renowned 
wonder.” Here is an advertisement which is a good specimen of 
this style :-— 
** SECOND TO NONE! 
** Meritorious and Mirificent Career of the Mercurial 

“LYDIA LATIMER, the Most Legitimate Mirth-provoking Serio- 
Comic Vocalist and Comedienne of the present day. Second Year in 
the Provinces. Now Engaged, with increasing favouritism, at the 
enh Sock eee Fourth Call Nightly. Disengaged 

The comic songs which are considered so mirth-provoking are 
often advertised in the same strain :— 


** The Best Comic Song is the one Just Pablished, 
“ THE WEEPIN WILLER, written and composed by Harry Clifton, 


** ¢ She sat by the side of the bubblin water, 
** Under the weepin willer tree.’ 


Sent Free for Eighteen Stamps. 
** Hopwood and Crew, 42, New Bond-street.”’ 
It is not easy to see the fun of this, but perhaps it lies in the 
bad spelling ; and sometimes an advertisement, like the following, 


shows a just appreciation of such humour :— 


“ GEORGE LEYBOURNE, the Great Comic Vocalist, on his Moke, 


: ‘ | © Will, Oh!’ at the London Music Hall, Manchester, Tenth Week of 
Colonel Horsfall, of Bath, and that she possessed a fortune of | 
£400 a year, with an expectancy of £300 a year more, she | 
became quite proud of her pupil, and, observing that her | 


uninterrupted success. N.B.—G. L. will back his Donkey against any 
Comic Singer in the World.” 


That music-hall singers and performers are all classified like 


oes ° | actors and actresses, is shown in this somewhat hvysteri an- 
It is difficult to realize the fact | ’ ysterical an 


that in our days with such things as newspapers relating daily | 


how active and clever and numerous is the fraternity of | 
| Julia Lamartine (the Fascinating Sentimental Balladist), J. D. Kelly 


nouncement :— 


“ Lingard, Lingard, Lingard (the Greatest Comic of the day), Miss 


(the Ethiopian King), Miss Julia Weston (the Snecessful Charac- 
teristic Vocalist), Professor Thomas (the Champion Swordsman), 
Albert Steele (the Delighting Comic), Miss Annie Abbott, Brothers 
Clarke (Burlesque Duettists), Miss Emma Mowbray, Les Freres Fritz 
(the Lively Eels), Madame Losebini and Miss Constance (the un- 


Irish Character).” 


Sometimes the most tempting offers are made to what is called 
“ talent ”—talent being a slang term for persons of marketable 
ability :— 

“ WANTED, TWO YOUNG LADIES, as Waitresses in a Free- 
and-Easy ; one that could vamp on the piano or sing a song occasion- 


| ally preferred. A lengthened or permanent situation given to a young 


person in the above line. 
** Address, J. M., 15, Curzon-street, Burnley.” 


It is curious to note how catching this free-and-easy style 
becomes, and how great authors, like Mr. Charles Reade, have 
mastered it in a few lessons :— 


“ READE v. CONQUEST.—tThe Plaintiff in this case warns Dra- 
matic pirates that his Stories, ‘ Clouds and Sunshine,’ ‘ Peg Wofling- 
ton,’ ‘ Christie Johnstone,’ ‘ White Lies,’ ‘ Art,’ &c., &c., are all 


single character, or Scene, or vital situation in them, will instantly be 
followed by an Injunction and an action at law. The exceptions are 
‘Love me Little, &c.,’ and ‘ The Cloisterand the Hearth.’ These 
excepted, it will be perilous to Dramatise this Author’s works without 
his consent. Nor is it the least necessary. He is as open to fair and 
loyal Dramatic business as to any other.” 


We have only one critical remark to make with regard to this 
little production by the author of “ Very Hard Cash”—it wants 
“ Silence a negative” tacked on to the end to make it complete. 

Theatrical slang, technicalities, and swagger, however, are not 
confined to professionals and professional journals—they creep into 
theatrical notices. Reports of performances, hurriedly written late 
at night, are not generally pure models of English composition. 
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The first word is chosen rather than the best word, and whole 
phrases are imported from the green-room. A successful perform- 


ance is described as “a hit likely to create a furore,” or the piece is _ 


said to be “a go,” or to have “ went well,” or to be a “sensation” — 
though sensation is an old slang term for a glass of gin. A comedian 
who made grimaces 1s accused of “ mugging ;” a lady who forgot her 
part is said to have “stuck,” or to be a débutante if she made her 
first appearance ; if the applause is so great that the actors walk 
before the curtain, they are said to have been “honoured with 
calls ;” if the piece is considered good, it is said to be “likely to 
draw,” or to be “a draw ;” if the elocution of any actor is some- 
what pompous, he is said to “have mouthed it ;” if the piece is 
short and funny, it is called a “screaming farce ;” and if it is 
short and stately, it is called a “comedictta” or “ petite comedy.” 
When mongrel language like this is used by journalists, we can 
hardly wonder that managers are encouraged to use it. The 
warmed-up French dishes presented at most of our theatres are 
seldom disguised in the cooking. Our drama is not only French 
in origin and construction, but its characters generally retain their 
French titles. These titles are often terrible stumbling-blocks to 
the actors. We have heard fourteen different pronunciations of 
the word “ Monsieur” in one piece, in one night, at one theatre 
This peculiarity is as distinguishable at the Theatre Royal 
Lyceum, under the management of M. Fechter, as it is at any 
minor house in the suburbs. The cheapness of bad transla- 
tions may partly account for this slovenly transplanting of 
dramas, but the same determination, to use Anglo-French-Argot- 
Slang, is shown in every corner of our playbills. If three or four 
female dancers come on to caper for a few minutes, this is called a 
“ divertissement ;” if a hornpipe, a comic song, and a solo on the 
trombone, are thrown in as a make-weight between the piece, they 
are called collectively a “ mélange,” and sometimes, by way of 
variety, an “ inter-mezzio.” A gentleman is never addressed as sir, 
he is always “ Mesoo,” or “ Mossoo,” according to the fancy of the 
speaker, and a lady is always “ Murdarm,” “ Mad moselle,” or 
“ Mam’selle” —the latter being an abbreviation almost as vulgar as 
“mum,” or “mim.” Genevidve (pronounced “ John Veve”) is the 
Sarah Jane of such half-translated dramas, and Henri was never 
known to be written Henry, or pronounced otherwise than 
“Hongri.” A bag-pipe cannot be introduced on the stage without 
being called a “ corna-musa,” and a penny whistle in the same slang 
becomes a “ pastoral tibia.” A thimble-rigger is a “ prestidigitator ;” 
a conjuring confederate is a “ medium,” or an “ omniscient spiri- 
tualist ;” a successful entertainment is never visited by crowds, it 
is always “ patronised by the ¢lite of society ;” a singing-head, as 
vulgar and obvious as the old Bartholomew fair doll-trick, is called 
an “ Anthropoglossos ;” a youthful actor is sometimes an “ infant 
prodigy,” sometimes a * Juvenile Roscius;” a tawny actor from 
the West Indies, or from the Southern States of America, is called 
an “ African Roscius ;” a man who plays upon the banjo, and 
dances flash dances, is called a “ negro delineator ;” and a woman, 
like “ Miss” Menken, the female Mazeppa, who trades upon 
her impudence, is called “a gifted creature.” This language is 
common both with managers and journalists. A manager is either 
“a popular caterer,” or “a daring entrepreneur ;” and an old 
actor is sometimes called “a veteran.” It is fashionable to talk 
of the métier, or “ platform,” of particular actors and actresses, 
instead of their ability and position;—to say that Shake- 
speare’s plays “keep the stage,” and that the Colleen Bawn 
had “a long run.” If a piece is not very brisk, it is said to 
“drag ;” if it is long, it is said to want “ cutting.” Actors will 
think nothing of calling Hamlet’s great soliloquies “ bits of fat,” or 
of speaking of King Lear as “a heavy father.” Street-tumbling is 
expressively called “ mouldy-grubbing,” and any action on the stage 
is known as “ business,” sometimes shortened to “bus.” Painting 
the face for any particular character is called “ making-up,” and the 
paint is generally called “ war-paint.” If the theatre, or “house,” 
as it is more technically termed, is badly attended, this is called 
“a frost ;”-or if it is filled with orders, or “ bits of paper,” as they 
are termed, it is said to be “ well-papered.” Some more daring 
geniuses take a higher flight than this, and we remember an 
advertisement of “Tom Sayers’s Champion Circus,” in which it 
Was said “ the fabric is daily and nightly warmed by not less than 
four thousand delighted spectators, consisting of rank, wealth, and 
beauty.” Warming a fabric with rank, wealth, and beauty was 
not all that was promised by the gifted and courageous Sayers and 
his managers. He appeared in connection with Heenan, and “the 
admirers of science and skill,” we were told, “ will find in the enter- 
tainment of these brave men a pleasurable excitement heretofore 
tnknown. They will appear precisely as they appeared on the 





‘ith of April before five thousand persons at Three Guineas a_ 


head, excepting that in this case their apparel will be unobjection- 
able, even to the most fastidious of either sex.” 

Theatres are all known by slang abbreviations, and we have the 
“Vic,” the “Lane,” the “lymps,” the “bird,” the “garden,” the 
“sour balloon,” &c., for the Victoria, Drury Lane, Olympic, Grecian, 
Covent Garden, and the Bower Saloon. 

The technicalities proper to the stage—the terms used in speak- 
ing of the various parts of a theatre, can hardly be classed as slang, 
until they are used unprofessionally. It is very necessary that 
theatrical workmen should have fixed names for the materials they 
are called upon “ to work.” When they speak of “ sky-borders,” 
“ flats,” “ wings,” “ floats,” “ counter-weights,” “ flies,” “‘ vampyre- 
traps,” “‘ heavy-sets,” “ flies,” &c., they are only using the recognised 
language of their craft. The call-boy who says “ overture’s on, 
gentlemen,” and the stage-manager who tells the prompter to “ ring 
up” are not creators of slang—that task is left for the audience to 
perform. The audience is generally very willing to perform it. 
When the upper scenery interferes with the view of the gallery 
visitors, there is always some sharp youth to shout out “ lower the 
blue ;” and the technicalities about the “ prompt,” and the “ 0. P.” 
side of the theatre are supposed to be familiar to everybody. A 
penny-a-liner, writing an account of a theatrical accident, once 
described a witness as “a gentleman who sold fried fish on the 
prompt side of the house.” 








LORD STANLEY, M.P., AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


One of the most able extra-parliamentary “utterances ” of the 
recess is Lord Stanley’s speech at King’s Lynn on Wednesday—a 
clear judicial review of home and foreign politics, free from the 
slightest taint of party bias. He claims for the debate on the 
Danish negotiations an object apart from its ostensible one— 
namely, to obtain from Parliament a distinct and decided expres- 
sion of opinion in favour of a policy of non-intervention in con- 
tinental disputes. In regard to that object he thinks that the 
feeling of the house came nearer to unanimity than on any other 
oceasion of equal importance within his recollection :-— 


* J do not mean that England should never give advice nor express 
an opinion upon questions not affecting her own interests, but I say 
that that should be done without menace or the semblance of menace ; 
it should be done in such a way as not to hold out hopes or threats 
that force is intended to be used. (Cheers.) Inasmuch, too, as advice 
tendered under such circumstances is unfortunately apt to be received 
with no great respect, I think it ought to be given only on rare and 
important occasions, where there is a reasonable hope that the parties 
concerned will be willing to accept it, and when the national conscience 
and feeling require a protest on the part of our Government.” 


Then, turning to the four great questions in foreign affairs which 
are likely to occupy attention for some time, he took America first, 
insisted on the duty of entire neutrality, even to the extent of 
withholding sympathy from either side—which we think a decided 
mistake,—and declared his belief that there was no prospect of 
an early close of the war. Nothing, he thinks, will separate the 
hostile parties till one or other is exhausted. 


“The time for that has not yet come. Neither party, as I believe, 
is half beaten yet, and, considering the determination which the North 
has shown, I think it likely, as I did three years ago, that with its 
enormous superiority of force it will occupy and overrun in the end 
the whole territory of the South. The North may succeed so far as 
to gratify its feeling of revenge and its desire for supremacy, but when 
it has done that its political difficulties will begin. I cannot realize 
the manner in which a republican community of 20,000,000 is to hold, 
consistently with its own principles of Government, or, indeed, with 
any principles of Government, another community of 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 utterly disaffected to its own rule. (Hear, hear.) That is 
the real perplexity of the American future. As to the drain of men 
and money, I do not attach much weight to it. The overflow of 
Europe will fill up all gaps in the population, and although I should 
be myself equally sorry to be a creditor either of the North or of the 
South, yet a country with the gigantic natural resources of America 
cannot be permanently ruined. All we can do—all we ought to do— 
is to let them fight it out.” 


He then touched on the Italian question, and the new treaty, 
and thought it impossible for the Italian Government to prevent a 
rising in Rome, or for the Pope to suppress one. The German 
Confederation, he said, had broken down ; and, unless the smaller 
States unite under a French protectorate, they must unite them- 
selves according to their inclinations to Austria and Prussia, whose 
mutual jealousy renders a United Germany impossible. Turning 
to the East he could not understand the policy of those elder 
statesmen who wish to preserve the integrity of Turkey. The 
Turkish empire has played its part in history, and, in maintaining 
it, we are making for ourselves enemies of races which will very 
soon become dominant in the East, and are keeping back countries 
by whose improvement we, as the great traders of the world, 
shall be the great gainers, and we are doing this for no earthly 
advantage, either present or prospective. With regard to our 
colonies they should, with the exception of Canada, defend them- 
selves ; but we are bound in honour to defend Canada if she takes 
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adequate measures to help us in that task. Looking now to home 
affairs, he thought that, with the exception of the army and navy, 
reduction of expenditure had been carried to its furthest points ; 
but that, taking together reductions in these services, and the 
annual surplus of the revenue, which for three years has been a 
million and a half, we might hope in the next three years to effect 
a saving of six millions, This he proposed to deal with by reducing 
the duty on fire insurances to sixpence, and the income-tax to 
threepence or fourpence. As for extension of the suffrage, nothing 
that the middle-classes are, in the present state of public feeling 
likely to grant, could satisfy those who ask for reform. 





EARL DE GREY AND RIPON ON THE ARMY. 


At the Mayor of Ripon’s annual dinner, the Minister at War | 


endeavoured to console his hearers for the vast cost of the army by 
showing what improvements have been made in its organization. 
In 1853 the total cost of the estimates was little over £10,000,000 ; 
this year they are close upon £15,000,000, But then, the Crimean 
war proved that the army was not in a fit state for its work. Before 
1853 we had no Military Train, no Commissariat Corps, no Army 
Hospital Corps. We have them now, and we know what pains 
have been taken to make them efficient. But then they cost 
money. So do those efforts which have been made to keep up the 
health of our soldiers, to improve their condition, moral, intellectual, 
and physical ; while the larger force we have had to maintain in 
India, in consequence of the mutiny, has also been a source of great 
additional expenditure, to say nothing of Militia and Volunteers. 
The improvement in our weapons, again, has cost something. We 
wish we could think with Earl de Grey and Ripon, that one result 
of making them more deadly will be to put an end toavar. “ Men 
were always fighting,” he says, “in the days of defensive armour, 
and when battles ended in very little comparative loss on either 
side.” We do not see that they have fought much less since those 
days. Ten years ago we thought we had seen an end of war ; but 
within that decade we have had the Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, 
the Italian war, the hideous butchery in America, and the war in 
Denmark—all contemporaneous with the increase of armaments 
and the improvement of weapons. 





THE LADIES’ EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 


WE mentioned last week the case of a young woman who had 
paid a fee of 5s. to the Ladies’ Employment Office, No. 96, Regent- 
street, in the hope of obtaining a situation, but neither succeeded 
in getting what she bargained for, nor in recovering her money. 
The case was full of suspicious appearances, suggesting strongly the 
belief that the Ladies’ Employment Office exists rather for the 
benefit of tauose who have set it up than for the lady-public who 
want situations. This belief is strengthened by a letter addressed 
to Mr. Tyrwhitt, of the Marlborough-street Police-court, by Mr. 
T. P. Sarjeant, of Gower-street, Bedford-square, and published in 
the daily papers on Wednesday. Mr. Sarjeant details a case of 
disappointment which has come under his own notice :— 


‘A widow (residing near Torrington-square) of a professional 
gentleman lately deceased, desired to place her daughters out as 
goverresses. Seeing an advertisement in one of the papers, she 
applied to the offices, and, under the most alluring promises of a good 
situation being speedily obtained—in faci, a vacancy was stated to be 
open, but from the numerous applications a premium was required 
for the address, which premium the widow paid only to learn that the so- 
called vacancy was a fiction, and the address given could not be found 
in one instance, while in another the family was away on the Continent, 
and had been for some three months; so that the poor lady has been 
defrauded in the most heartless manner of three guineas, and her 
hopes excited from promises being held out of which there was not 
the slightest prospect of realization. When she goes to the office to 
complain, she meets with the same cool, audacious insolence as I am 
informed the officer from your court received on being sent by you to 
remonstrate with the parties connected with the offices.” 


How far does this sort of dealing fall short of obtaining money 
under false pretences? When we look at the prospectus of the 
Employment Office, we can imagine nothing better contrived to 
inspire the confidence of the unwary. “ We are patronized,” it 
says, “by 500 employers (some of the first people) for vacant 
situations in any capacity likely to suit clients who may call upon 
us.” Again, “ We have daily calling on all employers travellers of 
experience ;” “our office affords far greater advantages than any 
other establishment, being so near the West-end, and suiting 
employers free of charge ;” “over 200 letters can be seen from 
young ladies who have obtained good situations ;” “ we daily hear 
of first-class situations for young ladies as barmaids, book-keepers, 
fancy shops,” &c. ; “references can be seen at the offices from the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry ;” and, amongst other directions, 
“clients are requested, when paying their fee at the office, to ask 
for a receipt.” All this looks hopeful, strict, and upright. But 
who is to test it? What girl applying for a place as lady’s-maid 
or barmaid is to tell whether the references from the nobility, &c., 
or the letters from the 200 young ladies who have obtained 
good situations, are genuine? The only thing of which a “client ” 
can be certain is, that she has paid her money, and probably she 
may also be pretty sure that she will get nothing for it. It is easy 
to see how unprincipled persons might trade prosperously on 
public credulity by the aid of such a scheme as this, and that it 
might not be easy to punish them as they deserve. The safe plan 
is to avoid them. 





THE LORD MAYOR’S DINNER. 


Wuenre shall we look for a good dinner if not at Guildhall on 
Lord Mayor’s Day? A correspondent of the Times, a man evidently 
who has suffered much on that day, implores the Corporation to 
reform its annual dinner. It is so ill-managed, he says, that he 
once had to dine off green peas only, though he appealed to every 
waiter who came within reach. Not, it appears, because there was 
a plethora of peas and a scarcity of other dishes, but for want of 
organization, and, as he insinuates, from the tendency of waiters to 
wander off to distant Common Councilmen with the prime cuts of 
turbot and venison. Very possible. Common Councilmen are not 
above the meanness of hankering after the prime bits, nor waiters 
above the infamy of pandering to their unlawful appetites. But 
the Corporation, for its own honour, should protect its guests from 
the ravages of its greedy members, and the writer we have alluded 
to shows them a way of doing so :— 


**On one oceasion, when I dined with 600 people at the Hétel de 
Ville, every guest obtained a first-rate dinuer, of excellent quality and 
variety, and admirably served. And the method of it was this:—A 
complete dinner of soups, fish, entrées, pidces de résistance, game, &e., 
was provided for eight persons. The dishes were admirably con- 
trasted with eachother. The wines were appropriate to each course, 
I counted that my glass was changed sixteen times. There were four 
waiters to every eight persons, who attended to them and no others, 
This dinner for eight was perfect, and the secret of giving every other 
person of the company the same advantages simply consisted in 
repeating the same perfect dinner as many times over as there were 
parties of eight to be provided for. ladvise the City committee for 
the next Lord Mayor’s Day to follow this example.” 


We cordially join in this excellent counsel. Nothing in the 
year’s life of the Lord Mayor can be so important as his dinner, 
and for the credit, almost the existence of the Corporation, it is 
requisite that the guests be well fed. Let dinner and waiters be 
provided for each party of eight ; let the waiters keep to their 
party, and not run about toadying Common Councilmen with tit- 
bits of venison ; let appropriate wines be served with each dish till 
every guest’s glass has been changed at least sixteen times. If 
Lord Mayor's Day is not to wind up with unbounded eating and 
drinking, what on earth is the use of it / 


LORD BURY AND THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT, 


Mr. Bovcicautr gave last week an account of an exhibition of 
the performances of the Brothers Davenport held at his house, in 
which he cited Lord Bury as vouching for the absence of any 
trickery on the part of the exhibitors. He wrote :— 


*“ At the termination of this séance a general conversation took 
place on the subject of what we heard and witnessed. Lord Bury 
suggested that the general opinion seemed to be that we should 
assure the Brothers Davenport and Mr. W. Fay, that after a very 
stringent trial and strict scrutiny of their proceedings, the gentlemen 
present could arrive at no other conclusion than that there was no 
trace of trickery in any form, and certainly there were neither con- 
federates nor machihery, and that all those who had witnessed the 
results would freely state in the society in which they moved, that so 
far as their investigations enable them to form an opinion, the pheno- 
mena which had taken place in their presence were not the effect of 
legerdemain. This suggestion was promptly acceded to by all 
present.” 


Lord Bury, after taking a week to think the matter over, has 
seen fit to qualify this representation of his opinion. In a letter to 
the Times of Thursday he writes :— 


** After the performance which Mr. Boucicault describes, a paper 
was handed round which I and others were asked to sign. It referred 
the manifestations to some mysterious agency which scientific men 
were earnestly entreated to investigate, and, if | remember right, gave 
a sort of certificate to the performers that, after careful investiga- 
tion, we could find no trace of trickery of any form. The gentleman 
who had the paper argued that it would be simply fair to the 
Brothers Davenport if we gave them some such certificate. I at once 
said that we should only make ourselves ridiculous if we signed such a 
paper, and | for one refused todo so. I added, that all the Brothers 
Davenport could reasonably expect from us was that we should state 
in society the simple truth, viz. that we had failed to detect any 
evidence of trickery or collusion. Mr. Boucicault makes no mention 
of this paper; it was withdrawn. I have really formed no theory 
whatever on the subject of the performance. I went to see a show, 
and I entirely object to being held as the apologist for the showmen 
because I have failed to discover their mode of operation.” 


Between his own and Mr. Boucicault’s statement of his opinion, 
there is a marked difference. The discrepancy shows how little 
testimony of this kind is to be relied upon. 





THE NORTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 


Tue working men of Islington and Clerkenwell have formed an 
exhibition of works of Art, which was opened on Monday by Earl 
Russell. The price of admission is sixpence, and what is to be 
seen is so intrinsically good that the guarantee fund of three 
hundred and odd pounds is not likely to be trenched upon. The 


articles are the produce of the working men’s leisure hours, and 


furnish a gratifying proof of the progress of scientific knowledge 
and artistic skill amongst the working classes. We may cite, as a0 
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instance, No. 174, class 8. This is a volume consisting of 250 pages 
of MS., 100 large coloured views, and 27 pen-and-ink drawings 
(sketches from Nature), descriptive and illustrative of “ Autumn 
Rambles in the County of Kent,” by William Dampier, late a 
compositor: The whole of the compilation, writing, and delineation 
of this work was executed during leisure moments before and after 
business hours,—nearly five years having been occupied in its pro- 
duction. We mention this simply as a sample of the general 
character of the Exhibition, highly meritorious in itself, but only 
one out of many objects which will more than repay a visit. 





MR. SELFE UPON CRUELTY TO HORSES. 


Avr the Westminster Police-court on Monday, Lord Boston 
charged his coachman with cruelty to his horses, The facts were 
these. Lord Boston, some time ago, ordered the man to bring his 
carriage, a heavy barouche, and horses to Brighton, and to take two 
days for the journey. The coachman drove them to Brighton in one 
day, charging his master for the expenses of two, and the horses did 
not appear to Lord Boston to have been injured, though he was, of 
course, not aware that they had come down in one day. But when 
the man drove them back to London in one day, his orders being 
to make the journey in two, they were very ill, one of them in- 
sensible. This was the cruelty complained of. But Mr. Selfe 
thought there was no cruelty. The horses had borne the journey 
once without ailment, and the prisoner might think that they 
would bear it twice. So that the fact of a most disgraceful act 
having been once perpetrated without bad results is a justification 
for doing it again, even though bad results follow ; or, to put it 
differently, if a man commits an act which by extraordinary luck 
is not followed by the consequences which he knows to be probable, 
he becomes entitled to do it again. In this case the coachman 
could not but know that he was driving his master’s horses with 
imminent peril to their health. But because they did not break 
down under the cruelty of the first journey, he is guiltless of their 
breaking down under the cruelty of the second. 


Tue Lapy’s Rerentrance.—In the life of Dr. Rafiles, jast pub- 
lished, the following story is told in connection with a preaching 
journey in 1814 :—* On our way from Wem to Hawkestone we passed 
a house, of which Mr. Lee told me the following occurrence :—A 
young lady, the daughter of the owner of the house, was addressed by 


a man who, though agreeable to her, was disliked by her father. Of | 


course he would not consent to their union, and she determined to 
elope. The night was fixed, the hour came, he placed the ladder to 
the window, and, in a few minutes, she was in his arms. ‘They 
mounted a double horse, and were soon at some distance from the 
house. After a while the lady broke silence by saying, ‘ Well, you see 
what a proof I have given you of my affection; I hope you will make 
me a good husband.’ He was a surly fellow, and gruffly answered, 
‘Perhaps I may, and perhaps not.’ She made him no reply ; but, 
after a silence of a few minutes, she suddenly exclaimed, £0, what 
shall we do? Ihave left my money behind me in my room.’ ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘ we must go back and fetch it.’ They were soon again at the 
house, the ladder was again placed, the lady remounted, while the ill- 
natured lover waited below. But she delayed to come, and so he 
gently called, ‘ Are you coming ?’ when she looked out of the window, 
and said, ‘Perhaps I may, and perhaps not;’ then shut down the 
window, and left him to return upon the double horse alone. Was not 
that a happy thought on the lady’s part—a famous joke ?” 


Derp-Sinkines ror Gotp.—A letter from Melbourne, dated Aug. 26, 
says :— Great and unusual activity has prevailed during the last 
month in the mining interest. Many of the companies lately formed 
are beginning to pay, and enormous yields of gold are being obtained 
from some of the ‘deep-sinking claims’ at Ballarat and Daylesford. 
Last week £6,000 worth of gold was obtained by the Band of Hope 
Company at the former place, and this from dirt at a depth of nearly 
400 ft. It is now very distinctly ascertained that, in many parts of 
the colony, ‘leads’ (as they are termed by the miners) of ‘ wash 
dirt,’ consisting of submerged river beds, exist hundreds of feet below 
the present surface of the earth, and many companies are now engaged 
in profitably working these extraordinary deposits. They are a 
Ballarat beneath a Ballarat, and a Daylesford beneath a Daylesford, 
and the miners will not be satisfied that the gold stops even there, 
Than the lowest deep there is yeta lower deep of auriferous ‘ gutters’ 
in their opinion, and they manifest now too little respect for the teach- 
ings of geologists, merely because geologists, until corrected by later 
experience, were in error in asserting that, as a rule, gold would never 
be found in large quantities far from the surface.” 

n = Goop _Suacestion.—A correspondent of the Times writes ai 

he ex-King of Oude (now on the Continent) told a friend of mine 
that the rope-trick used to be performed in this fashion. The 
performe r was tied neck and feet and put into a sack, the mouth of 
which was carefully secured. He was then thrown into deep water, 


from which he emerged swimming, free from both ropes and sack, 


mn let this experiment be tried publicly in the Serpentine, with the 
rothers Davenport, and let Lord Bary, Captain Inglefield, or any 


other enlightened amateur be tied up along with them to see fair play. 

{ they succeed, they will add greatly to the number of their converts. 
- course the Humane Society can be at hand to give them a fair 
Chance of resuscitation if they fail. A similar ordeal was once applied 
to witches—why not to conjurors ? ” 


: Fisn Curture ty Avstratia.—Our great salmon experiment is in 
ae interesting stage. I yesterday saw the parr, some 300 in 
umber, in the tanks at the Ice Company’s works. The little fish are 
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feed freely on the cooked liver prepared for them. Some of them are 
of a dark colour, and some of a light colour, and an observation may 
be made here somewhat noteworthy, perhaps, as a fact in natural 
history. When frightened they make towards the stones and gravel 
at the bottom of the tanks, the darker-coloured fish laying themselves 
alongside the darker stones, and the lighter-coloured fish alongside 
the lighter stones—a practice which must, of course, be instinctive, 
and must greatly conduce to preserving them from the sight of hostile 
fish. My reading is neither extensive nor minute enough to enable me 
to say whether this observation has been made before. Probably not, 
as the opportunities for closely watching the early habits of the young 
salmon cannot have been very numerous.—Times Letter. 


A Mutter Case 1n InpiA.—A murderous outrage has recently 
taken place on the East Indian Railway between Ahmoodpore and 
Bhulpore; a gentleman travelling in a second-class carriage having 
been suddenly attacked by a person travelling in the same carriage 
and robbed of his watch, and after being beaten severely was thrown 
out of the window, but contrived to lay hold of the footstep of the 
carriage, and by clinging to the buffer held on till the train reached 
the station. The man who committed the outrage is in custody.— 
Bombay Gazette, Sept. 28. 


Ba.uioL, Cottecr.—On Friday last, the Fellows of Balliol College, 
Oxon, came toa resolution which will thenceforward admit Roman 
Catholic undergraduates to that great and learned society. Express. 





THE CHURCH. 


THE CHURCH AND OUR MERCANTILE NAVY. 


Art the Bristol Church Congress, a naval chaplain drew attention 
to the spiritual wants of the mercantile marine, and advocated the 
extension of the Episcopate to that portion of our population 
resident on the seas. Anything which may tend to bind seamen 
to their country and to the sea service, to which they now seem 
disinclined, is most desirable. The whole moral condition of our 
merchant seamen needs revision. Excepting in the employment 
of the great companies and of a few large-hearted owners, the con- 
nection between employers and employed is very lax indeed. 
As a rule, neither has any personal interest in the other. The 
commonest comforts and decencies of sea-life are frequently, not 
to say generally, entirely wanting. The miseries of the wretched 
“ forecastle” in high latitudes are untold,—the fruitful source of 
disease, of discontent, and of premature old age and death. 

Much has been done by a few active missionaries to ameliorate the 
seaman’s condition, and abate his disabilities, by drawing attention 
to his wants ; but this social and domestic nuisance has not yet suc- 
cumbed to their representations. They have succeeded in 
amending the advance-note system, and in improving the emi- 
eration regulations ; and by such practical helps to the bodies 
of the seamen, they have endeared themselves afloat, and recom- 
mended their higher message to the men. But a dozen clerical 
and two dozen lay missionaries are all which are at present 
engaged, and these are under the direction of a mixed committee 
in London, or practically under that of their clerical secretary. 
Neither the labourers nor their superintendents are what they 
ought to be to cope with the work before them. 306,000 seamen, 
exclusive of the fishing and other amphibious population, would 
give ample scope for 150 clergymen, were they all clustered in 
large numbers at different points; but divided as they are over 
the whole world, a still larger force would find full emp »yment. 

The Royal Navy, with its 70,000 seamen and marines, employs 
95 clergymen, whilst 60 others are retired from active service. If 
the merchant navy had clerical aid in the same proportion 400 
clergymen would be required. It is of course simply absurd to 
sit still and expect such a supply to fall from the skies in our days. 
Let us rather see how we can utilize the means at our disposal, 
and at the same time use these means for a national as well as indi- 
vidual advantage. In our home ports, let us by all means expand 
the mission work, making it, if possible, more catholic and less 
sectarian in its aims. But abroad, where our seamen spend the best, 
as well as the largest, portion of their lives, an opportunity exists 
for recognising their nationality, attaching them to their country, 
and breaking down the barrier which prejudice and ignorance 
form against serving under the pendant. We allude to the pre- 
sence of ships of war carrying chaplains, who are sent to all ends of 
the world, simply as a protection to our mercantile operations. 
Let the ship of war add to her protection the duty of conciliating 
our merchant seamen, affording them spiritual instruction on board 
the merchant ship, and admitting them to the Sunday services of 
the ship of war. The duties of the naval chaplain are said to be 
small ; these missionary visits to the merchant seamen will do them 
a great kindness, without interfering with the care of the missionary’s 
own limited flock. Personal invitations to the ship of war’s Sunday 
services will be generally accepted, and the seamen will fraternise 
with their “sea police” brethren, and become familiar with the 
interior of a man of war under all the favourable conditions of 
Sunday spruceness and quietude. 

Thus, at small expense, with only somebody at home to 
supervise and encourage these and similar labours, this great 
diocese, extending from pole to pole, inhabited by a most important 
branch of our island population, will be retrieved from spiritual 
destitution ; and at the same time our national defences will be 
strengthened by the stronger attachment of that nomadic race on 
whose patriotism and pluck is our ultimate reliance, not only'to 
their country, but to the Queen’s service. 
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Such an arrangement would necessitate the union of the 
religious interests of the Royal Mercantile Navy. Whether a 
Chaplain-General at Whitehall could supervise the whole, or 
whether the ecclesiastical chief should hold a bishop’s rank, as 
advocated at Bristol, may be indifferent. But what we are 
nationally concerned in is, that the gross neglect which has for 
centuries left our sea population far more spiritually destitute 
than the heathen should now be amended ; that our degraded 
seamen should be reclaimed, and that our reclaimed seamen should 
not feel that a sea-life is inconsistent with a Christian one. In 
reclaiming them, we add to the tenure of their lives ; and in caring 
for them when reclaimed, we prevent them exchanging seamanship 
for home life or emigration. 


Simultaneously with this demand in the interests of the mer- 
chant seamen is the cry of the naval chaplains, alluded to at the 
Bristol Congress, for more opportunities of work in their own 
proper sphere. They complain, and with apparent reason, of not 
being permitted to do the very duties for which they were 
appointed ; and they point to the recent special legislation to 
lessen the effects of a particular sin, as a public evidence of the 
inutility of their presence on ship-board under present restric- 
tions. And no doubt the “ Contagious Diseases Act of 1864” is 
hardly consonant with the active influence of the naval clergy, 
making all allowances for the frailties of our race. The speaker at 
the Church Congress combined this cry of the 155 naval clergy, 
for liberty of action and for ecclesiastical supervision, with the 
necessities of the mercantile marine, and seemed to think the 
interests of both were sufficiently indentical to admit of a common 
contro]. Looking at the question from a national point of view, 
we entirely agree with him that such a union would tend to 
eradicate the antipathy of the two sea-services, to combine them 
in one kindly and common bond, and thus to remove a great 
obstacle to the formation of our reserves and to the manning of our 
fleet in the event of war. 


Whether, in a departmental point of view, the idea will be ac- 
ceptable to the authorities is quite another question. The prejudices 
which separate the men of war and the merchant seamen operate 
almost as strongly on their officers of al! ranks. The Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade partake of the failing. They have, how- 
ever, broken through their jealousies in the case of the Naval 
Reserve ; let the same wisdom operate in deciding the question 
before us, and we doubt not but that they will add to the induce- 
ments to join in the Reserves by bridging the gulf between the two 
services with a moral suspension bridge, easy of construction, 
simple in its operation, and exceedingly cheap in its cost. 








DR. COLENSO’S CACOETHES SCRIBENDI. 


THE particular form which the love of rushing into print has 
been lately assuming in the person of Dr. Colenso is newspaper 
controversy. His chief delight at present seems to be to catch an 
archbishop, or a bishop, tripping in inconsistency, or in some 
heresy of his own kind, and then to drag him into open light as an 
arch-offender. He has tried this game on previous occasions ; but 
now the Archbishop of York is the selected object on which he is 
practising his dexterity. It will be remembered that the good 
Archbishop lately made himself an admirable mark for this kind of 
sharp-shooting by being ignorant of the contents of a book which 
had been dedicated to him by “ A Layman of the Church of 
England.” Of this delinquency, neglect, or unavoidable misfor- 
tune—whichever it be—the Bishop of Natal has taken advantage ; 
and consequently we find the Archbishop dragged this week, in the 
Times, into a controversy which, we feel sure, he would have 
gladly avoided. Itis not quite the thing, in these days, for bishops 
to exhibit themselves in this kind of wordy warfare. In a spiritual 
sense, the display is by no means edifying ; for, whichever be the 
antagonist thrown, an uncharitable titter at the episcopal disaster 
is sure to run the round of society. But what is the advantage 
which Dr. Colenso can gain by thus forcing a controversy on 
Dr. Thomson? Certainly the excuse of the latter is a lame 
one—namely, that he had not time to read the “ Layman’s” book. 
Dr. Thomson draws a sad picture of the amount of episcopal toil 
endured by him in the short space of three weeks — twenty works 
awaiting his perusal, two hundred letters to be written, eighty 
persons to be received, five sermons to be preached, a synod to be 
held, two consecrations, one ordination, and seven hundred miles 
to be travelled. But, knowing well how easy the task is of roughly 
ascertaining the contents of a book, we adhere to the opinion that 
such a book as that of the “ Layman” should have been known to 
his Grace. At least, he should have deputed his chaplains to 
examine it, and to point out objectionable passages, if there were 
any. But, admitting the delinquency, what has Dr. Colenso to gain 
by it? Suppose that Dr. Thomson was aware of its contents ; 
admit that, knowing them, he refused to withdraw his name from 
the dedication after it was once given—does this implicate the Arch- 
bishop in approbation of views such as those of Dr. Colenso ? 
Most assuredly it does not. The Archbishop belongs decidedly 
to a very different class of thinkers; and he may, therefore, very 
safely say to Dr. Colenso, “I have read with care the first and 
second parts of your work, and they produced in me a profound 
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THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN AND MR. TONNESSEN. 


In a recent number we noticed the very extraordinary manner 
in which the Bishop of Capetown has recently been acting 
towards the- clergy of the diocese of Natal in general, and Mr. 
Tonnessen in particular. On October 5th we inserted a second 
communication on the subject, implying that Mr. Tonnessen had 
changed the tone he had at first adopted, and had cancelled his 
first letter by writing a second of a different tenour. We then 
added the following question :—‘ Did he write this second letter 
voluntarily or under strong compulsion?” We are now able to 
state that he wrote under strong compulsion. He was informed 
that the Privy Council had no jurisdiction over the proceedings of 
Dr. Gray, and that Dr. Colenso had not, in point of fact, attempted 
to appeal. Further, he was told that, if he disobeyed his Metro- 
politan, his license would be withdrawn, and his name struck off 
the lists of the Propagation Society. Truly, religious freedom 
flourishes in the “Church of Africa.” 








THe Gaon Crucirix Question.—The difficulty as to the supply of 
crucifixes, candlesticks, &c., for the services of the Roman Catholic 
chaplain of the Preston House of Correction is about to be settled in 
a way which was scarcely expected. Dr. Goss, the Roman Catholic 
bishop, has written to Mr. Addison, the gentleman who made the pro- 
posal for the grant of £40 for these purposes, to the effect that the 
sum will not be accepted, and that whatever is required will be 
provided by the Roman Catholics themselves. 


THE Jews tN Morocco.—Sir Moses Montefiore has written a letter 
to the elders of the Jews in Morocco, exhorting them to promote among 
their poorer and less educated brethren uniform obedience to, and 
respect for, the Moorish authorities. The danger is that the Jews 
may now assume a too independent tone, and, by demanding equal 
treatment with the Mahommedans, lose some of the benefits of the 
Emperor’s edict of toleration. Sir Moses wisely advises patience 
under petty injuries, and submission to the Moorish authorities, as the 
best means of preserving the purposes of the edict from being defeated 
by the fanaticism of the Mahommedan party. 


SuicipE rrom CornensoisM.—It is alleged that the suicide of Mr. 
Thomas Huntley, a clerk in the Messrs. Spottiswoode’s printing-office, 
who cut his throat with a carving-knife, was owing to the doubts 
raised in his mind by reading Dr. Colenso’s works. He had been a 
sober and temperate man, but his new studies had led him to dis- 
believe a future state. These doubts had, however, been acting on a 
mind previously diseased. Mr. Nathaniel Clifton, surgeon, stated in 
evidence, at the coroner’s inquest, that the deceased was labouring 
under an affection of the mind, and he recommended restraint. The 
jary wisely avoided giving any opinion on the religious question, and 
returned as verdict—*“ Suicide while in an unsound state of mind.” 


A Sisrernoop in Leeps.—It is said that a sisterhood is about to 
be established in connection with the parish church of Leeds, under 
the sanction of the vicar and the active encouragement and co- 
operation of the curates. The Rev. Mr. Page will be the principal of 
the institution. 


CONFIRMATION IN PorTLAND Prison.—The Bishop of Salisbury held 
a Confirmation at the Portland convict establishment last week, when 
fifty-eight prisoners were confirmed. Seventeen young persons, the 
sons and daughters of the officers of the establishment, were at the 
same time admitted to a renewal of their bsptismal vows. 


Tue CLaysprook SERMON PREACHED AT LAST.—A pulpit has at 
last been found for Dr. Colenso’s sermon on Abraham’s sacrifice. 
On Sunday last, the Rev. Dr. Maginnis, minister of the Unitarian 
Chapel in Stourbridge, Warwickshire, read this discourse to his con- 
gregation, by which it was no doubt received with great favour. How 
great the advantage of a comprehensive basis in theology! We next 
expect to hear that it will be preached to the Musculmans of Con- 
stantinople. 


IGNATIANA.—Brother Ignatius has latterly become such an object of 
interest, that one naturally looks forward each week for the sparkling 
dranght of news which bubbles up from so brilliant a fountain. He 
certainly achieved a great victory last week in successfully letting off 
the speech at the Church Congress, the very idea which had struck 


alarm into the clerical minds there present. But now this favour, for 
which he was indebted to the prudence and moderation of the Epis- 
copal President of the Congress, is turned into bitterness. The same 
3ishop of Gloucester and Bristol has written to the clergy of his 
diocese, forbidding them to admit Mr. Lyne into their pulpits. The 
‘* Brother” stands, therefore, inhibited now in two dioceses. We are 
also daly informed that Brother Ignatius will return to the “ monas- 
tery”’ at Norwich on the 3lst instant; that the brethren are reduced 
to four in number; that “ Brother Martin” has been expelled during 
the past week for insubordination ; and that the “ Infant Samuel,” the 
child two years old, recently solemnly dedicated to the order, is still 
at the monastery. 

Bishop Crowrner’s Reception tn Arrica.—Amorg the items of 
intelligence received by the Church Missionary Society is the following 
from the Rev. G. Nicol, who writes from Regent, August 20th :— 
“ Bishop Crowther’s arrival here was hailed with unusual joy. The 
Church in Sierra Leone appreciates the honour which England has, 
under God, conferred upon us. There was a general prayer-meeting 
in all our parishes on his behalf on the 20th of last month. On his 
arrival all the pastors and agents of the Society assembled at Fourah 
Bay, and addresses were then presented. The Bishop’s reply was 
admirabie. His simplicity and humility and practical good sens? 


effect, but not in the direction of persuasion ; and nothing that I * told upon all. ... We shall never forget the meeting. He left us 


have since read or heard has drawn me nearer to an agreement j; 


with them.” 


accompanied with many prayers for success on the great work to 
which the Lord has called him.” 
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Tue “Union REVIEW” ON THE INDEX.—The Churchman states 
upon reliable authority that a letter has been received from the 
“ Holy Office” at Rome by a distinguished Roman Catholic prelate, 
who has for some years been a warm supporter of corporate reunion, 
and has taken a deep interest in the Union Review and its policy, 
intimating that this Church of England magazine has been formally 
placed upon the Index, and that Dr. Manning (through whose in- 
fluence so distinguishing a mark of dislike is said to have been 
obtained) has been commissioned to warn all those members of the 
Roman Church in England who have been in the habit of contributing 
to its pazes that they will be expected to discontinue the practice under 
pain of excommunication. 

Tue OrGan IN Scottanp.—At the close of the afternoon service 
on Sunday, the Rev. Dr. Lee intimated to the congregation of Old 
Greyfriars (Established Kirk) that a sum of £500 had been subscribed 
for the purpose of erecting an organ in the church. The Rev. Doctor 
thanked the congregation for their liberal response to his appeal, which 
he said he knew was very much intended as a proof of personal 
sympathy with him in regard to this matter, and named a com- 
mittee of the congregation to co-operate with the elders and deacons 
to take steps for the immediate building of an organ in the church. 
It was hoped that the instrament would be in use before the next 
meeting of the General Assembly.—Scotsman. 


THE Observer says that the question of the deprivation of the Bishop 
of Natal by the Bishop of Capetown, Metropolitan of South Africa, 
will come before the Judicial Committee of Privy Council immediately 
after the forthcoming Michaelmas Term. The question is in the form 
of an appeal, but it is not yet duly before the Council, inasmuch as the 
Lord Chancellor announced that their lordships would first have to 


of Capetown insists that there is no appeal to the Committee of Privy 
Council against his decision, which was a purely spiritual sentence, 
and that the only appeal he at any time acknowledged was to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as “ Patriarch’’ of the Church. In the 
event of the Judicial Committee deciding that they have no juris- 
diction, the Bishop of Capetown will forthwith memorialize her Majesty 
to nominate a Bishop for the vacant diocese of Natal. 


FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


THE opening of the Royal English Opera Company on Saturday 
last with Auber’s “ Masaniello” might be taken as a significant 
illustration of the state of creative musical art in this country. 
Although during the past quarter of a century we have had a con- 
stant succession of operas by English composers, most of them 
lauded in contemporary newspaper criticism as works of merit, in 
some cases of genius ; yet, on the starting of an undertaking, the 
chief aim of which is understood to be the cultivation of an 
English school of art, no one of the past productions of “ native 
talent” is deemed worthy of revival. Notwithstanding the 
palpably low state of English musical composition, we still think 
that some work of home growth might have been found with 
which to inaugurate a scheme which claims a nationality by its 
very title—Barnett’s ‘“ Mountain Sylph,” or “ Fair Rosamond ”— 
or better still, his subsequent and yet unheard work, ‘“ Kathleen,” 
long since, we believe, engraved, and pronounced to contain some 
of his best music. However, in default of any such work, and 
while awaiting the preparation of the new operas specially pro- 
mised, perhaps no better choice could have been made than 
“ Masaniello,” with all the advantages of the splendid stage acces- 
sories of the Royal Italian Opera, Although Auber’s charming 
music is alien from the ostensible purpose of the new company, 
the performance on the opening night possessed an English interest 
in the nationality of most of the principal artists engaged, and 
a special feature in the first appearance of Mr. Charles Adams, 
a gentleman of English birth, but whose career has hitherto 
been pursued in America and Germany. Mr. Adams has a 
tenor voice of which the upper octave is by far the best portion, 
the lower half of his scale being weak and without resonance. 
He excels rather in phrases of quiet pathos and smooth expres- 
sion than in passages requiring declamatory force or executive 
power, in which latter respects he has still to acquire a higher 
degree of vocal finish. He gained largely on his audience 
as the opera progressed, and his success was decided by his 
very expressive and refimed delivery of the “Slumber Song,” 
which Masaniello sings over his sleeping sister. We hope for 
future opportunities of hearing Mr. Adams in other parts, under 
the strong impression that he will prove a valuable addition to the 
very limited list of English tenors.. Mr. Herbert Bond, as Don 

Iphonso, also a first appearance, has a very light tenor voice, of 
agreeable quality, and sings with much refinement, but is greatly 
wanting in energy and passion, both vocal and dramatic. He is 
Mey young, however, and gives signs of aptitude for progress. 
“adame Parepa’s brilliant and facile vocalization is especially 
Suited to the music of Elvira, which has seldom been better sung 
than on this occasion. Mr. Weiss was an impressive and ferocious 

letro, and gave his “ barcarolle” with great effect. Mdlle. Giraud, 
yg the eae nor the best Fenella we have seen, was energetic 
cuheatn rome portrayal of the dumb girl’s wrongs. The 
fens al conducted by Mr. Mellon, is but slightly different 

un, and little inferior to, that presided over by Mr. Costa 
eal si Royal Italian Opera season; and Mr. Beverlev’s 
“ul scenery and the excellent stage-management of Mr. 
are identically the same as during that period. So far the 














Royal English Opera Company may be congratulated on a suc- 
cessful commencement, which it is to be hoped the approaching 
production of Mr. Macfarren’s new opera, “ Helvellyn,” may 
enhance and confirm. 


Mr. Macfarren’s new “ Opera di Camera” (“ The Soldier's 
Legacy”), produced at the Gallery of Illustration on Wednesday 
night, if not an advance on his previous work of that kind (“ Jessy 
Lea”), is at least equal to it. The book (again by Mr. Oxenford) has 
somewhat more of life and dramatic interest than in the former 
instance ; and although the materials of the plot have seen some 
wear and tear in dramatic use, they are put together with so much 
tact, and the incidental lyrics are so superior to the general average 
of such productions, as to add materially to the attractions of a 
work in which any coarseness of handling would be especially 
repulsive. There is no need to repeat the old story of a youn 
soldier promising, on the battle-field, to take charge of the child 
which a dying comrade has left at home ; how the surviving friend, 
believing the child to be a boy, ultimately discovers his charge to 
be a charming young woman, and eventually becomes not only her 
guardian but her husband. This,with a little underplot of a comic 
village fiddler and a vivacious husband-hunting widow, makes up a 
sufficient framework for the introduction of various songs and 
concerted pieces. These are somewhat too numerous for the calibre 
of the work—sixteen movements are too many for a two-act piece, 
which should pass off lightly and rapidly ; and Mr. Macfarren would 
do well to omit some half hour of the least effective portions of 
his music, especially those instances (and there are several) in which 


decide whether they have any jurisdiction in the matter. The Bishop | he has attempted the style and proportions of grand opera rather 


than that simple, transparent, and fluent manner which belongs to 
the “‘ Opera di Camera.” Anything like an inflated or grandiose 
style is unfitted for such a work, and demands more important 
support than a mere pianoforte accompaniment. From this 
cause the first act progressed rather heavily, none of the 
pieces making any very marked effect. The second act, how- 
ever, fully atoned for any previous shortcomings, being 
throughout in Mr. Macfarren’s best style. The first real hit 
was the ballad for the young hussar, Jack Weatherall (“A 
Simple tune sometimes we hear”), a charming melody which won 
a deserved encore. Following this, the enraged Widow Wantley’s 
song, “‘ Something I’Jl do,” made a still stronger impression. 
This is one of the best pieces in the whole work— full of character 
and animation, and admirably sung and declaimed as it was b 

that excellent artist, Miss Poole, was universilly re-demanded. 
Very charming, too, is the ballad, “I never knew my Heart,” 
expressively sung by Miss Henderson, also encored. The trio, 
“ Happy Moments,” with its capital chattering coda, “ Have a 
Care, Sir, Have a Care,” and the finale, with its dance-like phrases, 
brought the work to a close with a spirit and success by no means 
foreshadowed by its commencement. All four artists concerned 
in the performance exerted themselves to the utmost, and had 
evidently bestowed great care in preparation. Of Misses Hender- 
son and Poole we have already spoken. Mr. Whiffin, as the 
young hussar lover, sang with much taste and refinement—his chief 
fault being a tendency to a nasal tone when occasionally forcing 
his voice beyond its natural powers. Mr. Shaw, as the village 
fiddler, acted with much grotesque humour, and sang quite as well 
as is usual with low comedians. The admirable pianoforte accom- 


| paniment of Madame Macfarren was an important feature in the 


whole performance, and deserves especial mention in recording a 
success which was as genuine as, we trust, it will be continuous. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


“ CympeLine”—one of the rndest, least popular, and most 
beautiful— one of the most indelicate and yet delicate—of Shake- 
speare’s plays, has been revived at Drury Lane, with Miss Helen 
Faucit in the character of Imogen. It is nearly thirty years ago 
since she first played this part at Covent Garden, and full twenty 
years since she played it at Drury Lane, with Mr. Macready as 
Iachimo, and Mr. Anderson as Posthumus. Mr. Phelps is now 
the Posthumus at Drury Lane, and time, to all appearance, has 
dealt lightly with both actor and actress. It is curious, to say the 
least of it, to find two youthful characters personated by a lady 
and gentleman whose united ages amount to far more than a 
century. The record of such a fact reads like one of those 
“remarkable cases of longevity” which the newspapers are so fond 
of chronicling, and yet we are bound to say that Mr. Phelps and 
Miss Faucit look remarkably well. Mr. Phelps paints himself 
youthful, and Miss Faucit trusts much to her natural advantages. 
The play is produced entirely for the lady, for Posthumus is a very 
third-rate character—a very weak Othello—and Iachimo, entrusted 
to Mr. Creswick, is a very bad copy of Iago. Cloten is another 
unthankful part, and this was represented by Mr. Walter Lacy. 


Imogen is one of the most charming of Shakespeare’s female 
characters, and Miss Faucit has many excellent qualifications for 
the part. Her refined, sensitive, and thoughtful acting—too slow 
and tame to be broadly popular—exactly suits the meek, loving, 
trustful wife. When she puts on boy’s clothes, and joins 
Belarius and the two stolen sons of the king in the mountain cave 
(the most poetical and redeeming part of the play), she never loses 
her feminine grace and feeling. We could wish at times that she 
was a little less finical or affected ; but she never offends by coarse- 
ness. Her passion is a little strained, and her pathos does not go 
very deep, but her command of facial expression 1s admirable. She 
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is more satisfactory in intense than in violent parts. Her presence 
at a theatre always attracts a large number of literary men, women, 
and artists, and of those intelligent classes who have left off going 
to the play. She has had no regular engagement in London since 
she appeared at the Lyceum in the early part of 1858, while that 
house was under the eccentric management of Mr. Charles Dillon. 

Mr. Phelps, as Posthumus, Mr. Creswick, as Iachimo, Mr. H. 
Marston, as Belarius, and Mr. W. Lacy, as Cloten, all acted 
sensibly. The three mountaineers, as usual, looked like acrobats. 
The scenery is the old Drury-lane scenery re-touched. Before the 
pay a new Irish farce, called “The O’Flahertys,” by Mr. E. 

alconer, was produced, and vigorously damned. Nothing can be 
said in mitigation of the verdict. 

The “ Davenport Brothers”—that is, Messrs. J. & W. Davenport, 
Mr. Fay, Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. Palmer—have now resolved to 
appear in public as often as they can obtain engagements ; and, by 
way of announcing this resolve, they invited “the Press” on 
Tuesday evening to the Hanover-square Rooms, sending the 
following circular :— 

** Experiments of the 
DAVENPORT 
in 
PRETERNATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BROTHERS, 


“The phenomena occurring in their presence have been differently 
ascribed by some to what is termed “ spiritual agency ’’—by others to 
legerdemain. Some attribute them to a power analogous to mesmeric 
influence and resident in the human body, the nature of which is at 
present unknown; the operators themselves are in ignorance of the 
means employed and of the source of the power they possess. 

“The pleasure of your company is requested at a séance, to be 
held on Tuesday, Oct. 18, evening, at 7} o’clock. Hanover-square 
Rooms. “Tam, yours, &c., 

“H. D. PALMER, 
** Manager of the Davenport Brothers. 


** Admitting one person only.—Not transferable.” 


About seventy persons attended, and the performances consisted 
of the rope-tying tricks inside the cabinet, described by Mr. Bouci- 
cault and others several times during the last month. Two gentle- 
men from amongst the audience—Messrs. Charles Reade and John 
Hollingshead—were deputed to go on the platform, tie the Brothers, 
and act as what was somewhat absurdly called “a committee,” and 
after they had performed their thankless task to the satisfaction of 


nearly all the audience, a few discontented spirits accused them of 


being confederates. All that the Davenport Brothers do in the 
way of tying and untying themselves inside this cabinet, playing 
upon musical and unmusical instruments, thrusting hands out of a 
loophole, and hurling trumpets through the same aperture, requires 
the assistance of no confederate. By some means, yet to be dis- 
covered, but which are known to dozens of conjurors who do the 
same trick in various forms, these Brothers are able to get their 
hands in and out of their bonds at will, and when this is done, the 
rest follows as a matter of course. The cabinet may or may not 
have secret springs, but it has no apparent trap-doors or concealed 
drawers, and these contrivances are hardly required for the rope 
performance. Darkness or half-darkness is not a necessary con- 
dition of the trick, and is merely what is known as a conjuror’s 
“gag.” On Tuesday night the Brothers could do nothing except 
the rope-trick in the cabinet, although they made two attempts, 
and there were no flying-guitars, and no changes of coats to suprise 
the very sceptical audience. The performance established one fact 
-w4 very important one—that the tying must always be done under 
the direction of the Brothers, and that, with the exception of 
fastening the wrists behind the body, fastening the ankles or legs 
together, and fastening the young men to the seat inside the cabinet, 
the whole muscular system of each performer is left free. Their 
fee, we understand, has now come down to ten guineas a perform- 
ance—not too much for five people who lay claim to preternatural 


power. 

The Strand Music-Hall, after many promises, is opened at last— 
and is one of the most oddly-arranged buildings in London. We 
say nothing about the decorations, which are of a bizarre, rococo, 
scorbutic, and confectionery order—but everything appears to be 
lopsided. When the building is complete, and another gallery is 
added, it will then be time to criticise it as a whole—at present it 
is three-fourths of a sombre, gaudy temple. The lighting, after 
the fashion of the House of Commons, is the best part about it, 
and the merit of this is claimed both by Mr. Keeling and Messrs. 
Defries. The entertainments at present are of the promenade- 
concert type, and the music and singing are very good. The 
conductor is Mr. F. Kingsbury. The regulations against smoking 
in the body of the hall are already broken through, and the enter- 
tainments before long will probably become more like those of the 
music-halls. 

Mr. Sothern’s country engagements are said to be very successful, 
his principal character being David Garrick. We believe he has 
secured several dramas written by Mr. Watts Phillips, one of 
which will probably be produced at the Haymarket, on his return 
at Christmas, under the title of ‘The Woman in Mauve.” We 
have had “women in white,” black, red, and other tints, and there 
is no reason why the first colour of the aniline series should not 
have its hour on the stage. 


Mr. Toole’s country engagements are also very successful, but he 
has done more with Dot at Liverpool than he has with Stephen 








Digges. Mr. Boucicaultis in Liverpool superintending the produc- 
tion of a new Indian drama called “ Omoo,” in which real monkeys 
are to be introduced. This piece is not taken from Hermann Mel- 
ville’s American novel ; but is, as usual, drawn from a French 
source—the same which gave us, some years ago, the Adelphi 
drama of the “Sea of Ice.” On Monday next Mr. Boucicault wil] 
appear with Mr. John Brougham at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in 
a new Irish drama of his own, called “ Arrah Na Paugh.” This is 
the piece which is to be produced at the Princess’s Theatre about 
Christmas, instead of a pantomime, if the Webster-Boucicault feud 
does not prevent it. 

The Birkenhead Theatre—the first erected on the Cheshire side 
of the Mersey—is completed, and it will be opened on the 31st of 
October. It is light and elegant inside, but very plain outside, and 
is about the size of the Olympic. The entrances and drawing- 
rooms are very spacious. 

The New Manchester Theatre was opened on Saturday last with 
great success, It is the only theatre in the town of any archi- 
tectural pretensions, and is constructed to hold about two thousand 
people. Its internal arrangements are excellent, and its decora- 
tions are effective without being gaudy. It starts with an ambitious, 
half “ legitimate” programme, which will hardly be maintained, 
and it will ultimately be very useful and profitable as a vaudeville 
theatre. The proprietors are a small joint-stock company—called 
the “‘ Manchester Entertainments Company,” and the directors are 
gentlemen and men of taste, well known in Manchester. Mr. 
Salomons, the architect, is one of the board, and he has been 
engaged to construct a new opera-house in Liverpool, the capital 
for which (£40,000) has just been subscribed. 

The Strand managers, with very questionable taste, ar¢ going to 
revive Mr. Byron’s burlesque of ‘“‘ Mazeppa,” which was originally 
produced at the Olympic, with the late Mr. Robson in the chief 
character. They have engaged Miss Raynham, who has more talent 
than judgment, and she is announced to appear as Mazeppa. The 
object of the management is, doubtless, to parody the posé 


| plastique spectacle at Astley’s, and Miss Raynham will certainly 


find no difficulty in imitating the Billingsgate elocution and 
suggestive attitudes of the “ gifted” “Miss” Menken. Such a 
performance can hardly injure the Strand, but it will hardly improve 
Miss Raynham. The failure of her attempt to do what Robson had 
done as “* Masaniello” ought to have taught her a little prudence. 
Mr. Craven’s parody of Robson in the play of ‘‘ Milky White” is 
quite enough in one evening at one theatre. 

Mr. Cave, the active and practical manager of the Marylebone 
Theatre, is resolved to compete with the Princess’s and other 
houses in the way of excessive scenic illustration. He has the 
deepest stage in London, and he is determined to use it. His first 
panoramic attempt has been made upon a nautical drama of the 
good old absurd “ Black-Eyed Susan” type, and the house is 
crowded every night to witness a sea-fight in which four thousand 
square feet of canvas are used, and one of the best shipwrecks ever 
shown upon the stage. 


Tue British Museum has received the statues from the Farnese 
Palace at Rome, recently purchased from his M»jesty, the ex-king ol 
Naples. These statues are nine in number. This acquisition is mainly 
due (says the Times) to the friendly intervention of Mr. William 
Storey, the well-known American sculptor at Rome, whose Cleopatra 
and African Sibyl were so justly admired in the Great Exhibition, and 
whose Saul, still in his studio, isa work of even greater power. To 
Mr. Storey the first overtures respecting this purchase were made, 
and it was by his untiring zeal and patience that the long and tedious 
negotiation which ensued was brought to a satisfactory termination. 


Mr. Greenovucn, tke well-known American sculptor, has just sent 


| from his atelier to London a bust of the distinguished actress Miss 


Helen Faucit, which, as a work of art, has received the highest com- 
mendation from the amateurs of Paris. 


A tetTrer from Paris gives the following analysis of Meyerbeer's 
*« T/ Africaine,”’ now under rehearsal at the French opera :—‘‘ Vasco 
de Gama, returning from his first voyage to Africa with a cargo © 
negroes, is shipwrecked. Two alone of the negroes were saved— 
Nelasco, an African traitor, and Celika, ex-Queen of Madagascar, 
long time before King Radama and his widow. Vasco is condemne¢ 
by a naval court-martial for having lost his ship, and the sentence 
communicated to him in an octuor of bass voices, which is the most 
remarkable air in the first act. In thé second act, Vasco is in pris0? 
with the Queen of Madagascar and Nelasco. The latter wishes 
kill him during his sleep, but the Queen, who loves Vasco, utters a c'y 
and saves him. In the third act, Vasco has obtained permission © 
return to Africa to pursue his discoveries. Celika is with him, »™ 
he is again shipwrecked, and thrown on the coast of Madagascar. 
Here is a change of scenery. Celika is mistress here in place of beg 
a slave. She will force Vasco to love her, or she will put him t 
death. At the end, however, she abandons her plans, and resolves she 
will die. To carry her resolution into effect, she goes to sleep under 
the upas-tree while singing an adieu to Vasco. The plot is romanti? 
and the scenery is splendid, but the public are uneasy lest the — 
should not prove themselves equal to the parts allotted to them. 


Tur steam-packet Mevis, of the Messageries Impériales Compa?y: 
sailed last month from Marseilles for Alexandria, and on touching 
at Messina took on board Madame Ristori and her troop of comedian 
to convey them to Egypt. The commander of the Mwris thought 4 
a good opportunity to avail himself of Madame Ristori’s splex . 
talents for a charitable purpose, and he requested her to organiz® ‘ 
representation for the sufferers by the fire at Limoges. Madam 
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Ristori willingly assented, and after the performance a collection was 
made among the passengers and ship’s company, which produced a 
sum of 2,100f. (£84). 

Tue National Choral Society held its first weekly meeting this 
season on Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, when nearly 400 members of 
the choir assembled for a rehearsal of Handel’s oratorio “ Israel in 
Egypt.” In consequence of the large number of applications to join 
the choir and band of the society, the list will be closed in a few 
lays. 

Rossint, as a mark of gratitude to his native country, which has 
lately erected a statue to him, has given it a sum of 10,000 franes, to 
be spent in works of benevolence. 








SCIENCE. 


A yew method of analyzing the human breath has quite recently 
been announced by Messrs. Tyndall & Barrett, of the Royal Insti- 
tution. It appears that the expired air can be more minutely 
analyzed and examined by physical than by the ordinary chemical 
means, and if this be true, the system will no doubt soon be 
adopted in our large hospitals and similar institutions. The 
new plan is based upon the fact that carbonic acid, although 
in regard to the ordinary sources of heat a feeble absorber, 
becomes a very powerful one when the caloric is developed by 
carbonic oxide flame. The following is the manner in which 
Mr. Barret carries out his experiment :—A small flame of carbonic 
oxide is caused to burn regularly within a glass globe. The 
latter has on one side an aperture opposite the flame, which 
allows the radiation to pass unchanged into a brass experimental 
tube, which is fixed horizontally in front of the lamp. The radia- 
tion from the flame, after passing through the experimental tube 
(previously thoroughly exhausted of air), falls on a thermo-electric 
pile, deflecting the needle of a suspended and delicate galvanometer. 
In the next instance this deflection is neutralized by placing before 
the opposite face of the pile a cube containing water kept boiling ; 
and also by the careful adjustment of a double metal screen. If an 
absorbent gas is now admitted into the tube the balance is 
destroyed, and the needle is deflected according to the absorbing 
power which the gas possesses. In this way the percentage of 
carbonic acid in an atmosphere may easily be calculated ; and in 
one experiment which these chemists made, the air of their labora- 
tory, compared with that from the downs of Brighton, possessed an 
excess of absorbing power equivalent to four per cent. 

At the late meeting of the Pharmaceutical conference Mr. 
C. R. C. Tichborne read an interesting paper upon the subject of 
the preparation and preservation of aromata. Having observed 
the faculty which glycerine possesses of preserving vegetable as 
well as animal substances, he packed different kinds of scented 
flowers in jars and covered them with glycerine. Some specimens 
were kept in this way for two years, and when the glycerine was 
removed it was found that the volatile oils had been removed by 
it, and on distillation a liquid was obtained vastly superior to the 
“water” extracted from flowers preserved in salt. The glycerine 
is readily removed from the water by simply evaporating the latter. 
Che delicate oils of jasmine, orange, heliotrope, &e., are best ex- 
tracted by steeping the flowers in glycerine, pressing, again steeping, 
ind so on for several successive occasions, and finally diluting with 
water and shaking with chloroform, which removes the oil. — 

The Paris correspondent of the Chemical News asserts that 
M. Richter, of Stuttgard, has devised a novel means of extracting 
juice from grapes. Instead of pressing them in the ordinary 
manner, he places them in a drum provided with a suitable strainer, 
and revolving at a rate of from 1,000 to 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. It is said the following advantages result from this plan :— 
\1) The time required for the operation is greatly lessened, the 
Whole of the must from one ewt. of grapes being obtained in five 
minutes ; (2) the quantity of juice is increased by five or six per 
cent. ; (3) “Stalking” is rendered unnecessary ; and (4) the agi- 
tated must is so mixed with air that fermentation takes place with 
great rapidity. 
pute lately, a means of carburetting our ordinary coal gas so as 
+o Intensify its illuminating power was demonstrated in London. 
lhe apparatus required, in order to mix the vapour of the hydro- 
carbon oils with the gas, is neither complex nor expensive ; and it 
‘ppears that enormous advantages accrue to those employing the 
new method. ‘The inventor states that in London 1,000 feet of 
sas cost 4s. 6d., and, as buent in flat-flame burners, gives an 
ba power equivalent to only 1,500 candles. If to this 
to that of apn ange ! half pounds of carbolene, the light is raised 
hia bo _ les, and this result is produced at a cost: of 
‘ light P dectent : n other words, 5,000 feet of a ce gas give 
the same light pad he’ ciideiedt ‘l " a : inte 5 oat of 
consumed. This invet ti hi sh bel +} a’ l ar : (th 
ey W 1s Invention, which belongs to a clergyman (the 

- W. R. Bowditch), promises to prove a great success, 





WEATHER WISDOM. 

g TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 
meineaent any hypothesis can be submitted to analytical or 
puaiiiaaeae test, and found to be theoretically discordant or im- 

"©, 16 would be unwise to waste valuable time in the continued 
such an object as must end in disappointment. Neverthe- 
ples are not wanting of enthusiastic individuals who, either 
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from obstinacy or insufficient wisdom to comprehend the subject in all 
its bearings, have vainly wasted their lives in search of “ the philo- 
sopher’s stone,” “ perpetual motion,” “ squaring the circle,” or some 
other mare’s nest; in fact, books are continually published full of the 
most absurd statements and grotesque errors in the very first prin- 
ciples of science, which, for the credit of the authors, had better been 
consigned to the flames than the bookshelf. This, at least, points to 
an important fact—deficiency of education, and of the scientific 
element in particular. 

Now, adopting Mr. Pearce’s mode of reasoning, we should be com- 
pelled to accept the foregoing as derived truths, together with all the 
humbug and imposition of the present day, flourishing under cover of 
some “ism” or “ology,” patronized occasionally by some eccentric 
savant; indeed, one might devote a whole lifetime in disputing the 
absurdities perpetually advanced. The rejection of Galileo’s assertion 
by the fanatics of his day is not analogous to the rejection of Mr. 
Pearce’s assertion by the scientific men of our day ; because the former 
accords with theory, observation, and practice, and prevailed, like all 
truths; whereas the latter does not accord with either of these con- 
ditions, is at variance with meteorological experience, makes no 
progress, and I venture to predict never will prevail. 

Mr. Pearce misrepresents with reference to Zadkielism: his know- 
ledge of mathematics has nothing to do with the question. I say 
astrology predicts the downfall of empires and the downfall of rain— 
political changes and weather changes—the destiny of mankind and 
the destiny of the winds—all from planetary positions. He claims his 
falfilments by coincident events, the same as Mr. Pearce does, 
and with equal advantage, according to his testimony—hence the 
absurdity. 

Again, with regard to vagueness, “ more or less atmospheric dis- 
turbance,” unsettled “ changes,” may mean a flash of lightning at 
the Orkneys, a shower of rain at the Land’s End, or a gust of wind 
in the Baltic; but when he predicts “ rain,” “ gales,” “ overcast,” 
« mist,” “ fog,” “ hail,” and such like, I must admit he is explicit in 
what he predicts; but we are left in a very misty, foggy, and overcast 
state of mind as to where these things will be manifested. 

A dense fog prevails twenty miles off, whilst it is brilliant here; a 
gale in one town and a calm in the next; foul in one and fair in the 
other ;—in fact, every diversity of weather will exist contempo- 
raneously over the British Isles. 

Mr. Pearce says this somewhere is over the United Kingdom, and 
possibly a part of the Continent, as he avails himself of Admiral 
Fitzroy’s useful weather reports for verifications. A very safe way 
of predicting, certainly, and just tantamount to predicting all sorts of 
weather at once. 

The united effort of all the planets to affect the earth, either by 
gravitation or light, as compared with the moon’s power, is about, the 
same ‘as a drop in the ocean,” and the meteorological effect of the 
moon, in comparison with the overwhelming results of solar agency 
and terrestrial rotation, is much about the same ratio. 

Practical demonstrations being frequently more convincing to the 
general reader than theoretical, I append a few examples of the pre- 
dicted weather, with the actual weather as observed here :— 


Predicted Weather. Actual Weather. 
August.—‘ Great heat on the August.—Maximum  tempera- 
5th, 6th, and 8th. ture of the 5th, 79°; 6th, 76°; 8th, 
76°. 
Maximum of month, 80° on 4th. 
“Rain soon after the 18th, to Remarkably fineand dry weather 
continue at intervals until the fromthe 18th tothe 27th; ashower 


27th.” on the 24th only; 6 hours’ rain on 
28th; rainfall for the month, 0°75 
inches. 
* Rain and wind on 23rd.” 23rd. Wind fresh to strong N.E.; 
very fine. 


24th. Light to moderately fine. 

September.—Strong to a gale, 
with light showers on the 9th; 
10th, wind and weather fair. 

“Storm periods.—More or less 22nd. Heavy showers; 23rd, 
atmospheric disturbance on the showers, light to moderate winds ; 
10th, 22nd to 26th, 28th to 30th.” 24th, 25th, and 26th, calm and 
fine; 27th to 30th, calm and clond- 
less (from 13th to 22nd rainy, and 
gale on 14th). 

October.—lst, 2nd, 3rd, fine 


September.—“ Heavy rain and 
gales on the 9th and 10th. 


October.—“ 1st, unsettled and 








windy; 2nd, rainy; 3rd windy; 
4th and 5th, fine and warm; 
Gth, unsettled ; 7th, overcast, 
windy; 8th to 10th, fine and warm; 
llth and 12th, fair; 13th and 
14th, cold rains and gales, baro- 
meter very low about the 14th; 
15th and 16th, fairer; 17th, over- 
cast, rain in places; 18th and 19th 
fine.” 


settled weather, fresh N.E. winds; 
4th and 5th, fine and cold; maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures, 
56°, 38°, 58°, 38°, wind N.E; 6th 
and 7th, cloudless and calm; 8th, 
fine, cold, wind N.E.; max. 60°, 
min. 40°; 9th, overcast, wind E., 
cold; max. 60°, min. 43°; 10th, 
cloudy, wind N.E., cold ; max. 57°, 
min. 43°; llth and 12th, dull, 
wind N.W. to 8.W., warm; max. 
and min. temperatures, 59°, 46°, 
57°, 43°; 13th, very fine and warm, 
wind light, W.; max. 59°, min. 48°; 
14th, cloudy, dead calm, warm; 
max. 60°, min. 52°, barometer 
30°20 (sea level), high; 15th, ba- 
rometer 30°22, fine; 16th, baro- 
meter 30°17, showery and windy ; 
17th, cloudy and stormy; 18th, 
wet and calm; 19th, strong gale, 
S.E. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Weston-super- Mare, 
Oct. 19, 1864. 


Your obedient servant, 
W. H. Woop. 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 
THE FIRE INSURANCE OFFICES AND THE EXPLOSION 
AT ERITH. 


THE great gunpowder explosion at Erith has given rise to a 
question between the Fire Insurance offices and the sufferers by 
the effects of the explosion. The loss immediately caused by an 
explosion of gunpowder to the premises which contained it, or to 
any other premises which have suffered by contact with the flame 
of the exposure, is allowed on all hands to be a “ loss by fire,” and 
so to be a loss within the terms of the policy fur which the fire 
offices are liable. But it is contended by the fire offices that losses 
caused undoubtedly by the explosion, but immediately proceeding 
from its effects, such as the concussion of the air, are not within 
the meaning of the words “ loss by fire,” and so not at the risk of 
the fire offices. 

On the occasion of the explosion of the Lofty Sleigh in the 


Mersey the fire offices promptly met the claims brought against 
them for the effects of the explosion, but the offices which did this, 
and very fairly took all the credit they could get for their 
libefality, are now acting with the other fire insurance companies, 
and disputing their liability for the indirect effects of the Erith 
explosion. In fact, if the settlement of the claims at Liverpool 
were really an act of liberality, and not merely the prompt settle- 


ment of an actual liability, the London offices have a perfect | 
right to pass over the precedent, and to act on the legal construc- | 
Perhaps also the | 


tion of the contract they have entered into. 
Liverpool offices may legally possess the same right, but if they 


protest which would reserve the question of liability, they are 
morally bound to pay for the Erith explosion, having no doubt 
received from the public the consideration for the interpretation 
given to the contract in the form of greater confidence and 
increased business. 
Mersey were damaged by the explosion on board the Lotty Sleigh, 
and the Royal and Liverpool and London Insurance Companies 
paid for it as coming within their contract, which they would not 
do if they did expressly protest against their liability, it is natural 
to conclude that A. B. and others, in and about London, would 
take their business to the Royal and Liverpool and London offices 
on the very ground of the construction which those offices had 
given to their policies. Even if those companies had expressly 
reserved their legal rights they would have raised a presumption 
in favour of their liberality on similar occasions ; and, having no 
doubt received from the insuring public the consideration for their 
liberality, they would be morally bound by their own precedent. 

But other offices, which would have been rather damaged than 
benefited by the example set by the Royal and Liverpool and 
London, are certainly not bound by the precedent, and are free to 
discuss their rights, and the meaning of the contracts they have 
made, independently of what was done by certain other offices on 
a similar occasion. 

Looking at the question only from a legal point of view, we are 
inclined to believe that the fire offices are not legally liable, and 
that the courts of law, with the aid of the maxim causa proxima 
non remota spectatur, would decide the question of liability in their 
favour. Fire caused the explosion, the explosion caused the loss. 
Between the fire and the loss comes the explosion, so that the fire 
was remotely, not proximately, the cause of the loss. If persons 
wish to be insured against losses by explosion caused by fire they 
must see that the contract covers that further risk. 

But this question may well be looked at from another point of 
view than the legal one, and it may be asked whether it is to the 
interest of the public, or to the interest of the fire offices, that the 
contract should be construed to embrace the remote effects of 
fire. There can be no doubt at all on which side lie the interests 
of the actual sufferers, but it may happen that the interests of the 
public and the companies coincide with those of the sufferers. 

Now, it is for the interest of both the companies and the 
public that fire insurance offices should not only be solvent, but 
should make fair profits. 
and the conditions of solvency and fair profits are necessary for 
its continuance. We need say nothing in favour of solvency, but 


in the long run fair profits are essential to the good working of | 
every business, for they bring capitalists into the field and insure | 


reasonable competition. They ought also to insure liberal treatment 
to the class out of whom the profits are made, and a dry legal 
construction of the words of a contract, especially when there is 
abundant reason to believe that the office will not stand on tech- 
nicalities, is not liberal treatment. People, however, must be just 
before they are generous, and if the fire offices really cannot afford 
to pay the losses by the explosion at Erith, they will do right to 
stand on the rigid construction of their contract. If they could 
afford to pay these losses, but could not afford to meet future similar 
claims, they would no doubt benefit themselves greatly by paying 


them, but giving notice at the same time that they would not meet | 
If such risks are to be covered for the | 


any future similar ones. 
future they must be expressed in the policy, and a commensurate 
premium charged for them. 

Undoubtedly the public are not so well instructed as the fire 
offices in the legal significancy of the words of a fire policy, and 
many even of our own readers, who may perhaps be presumed to 





verp ‘ ; ! | also are the public of their interests. 
paid for the explosion of the Lotty Sleigh otherwise than under a | 
_ interests of the offices and of the public are in fact one in the long 


Insurance against fire isa public benefit, | 


| posts. 


_ enough to have to deal every now and then with fraudulent bank- 


| most important stages, aud may under certai 


belong to a better educated class than the average customer of a 
life office, will think the legal maxim causa proxima non remota 
spectatur, on which we have based our opinion that the offices 
are not legally liable, to be rather technical than just. At any 
rate the run of customers of a fire office will hardly be able to per- 
ceive the distinction, and there can be little doubt that for the most 
part they paid their premiums with the conviction that they had 

aid the price for being insured against such losses. New offices very 
justly prize their character for liberality, but if they wish to enjoy 
this character they must pay the price of it. Now it will not be 
very grand or liberal to defend themselves by a rather nice legal 
subtlety against customers by whom they have for years past 
been profiting. Still we acknowledge that the offices which 
are not morally bound by the precedent of their own conduct 
in the case of the Lotty Sleigh will be bound to resist these claims 
if they are unable to pay them, and still to pocket a fair profit on 
their business. Admitting that fire insurance business is on the 
whole very profitable, we would, however, warn the fire offices of 
one or two dangers which they will run if they do not settle these 
claims satisfactorily to the public ; and we are strongly inclined to 
think that the public will hardly be satisfied by any other settle- 
ment of these claims than the payment of them. The first danger 
is, that the offices may not act with absolute unanimity, but that 
some of them will steal a march on the others by paying these 
claims, and by varying the wording of their policies so as to include 


| such cases for the future, and will thus acquire a character for 
| liberality at the expense of the others. There is also always the 


danger that new competitors will cut into a profitable field of 
business at every opportunity, and this might well be thought an 
opportunity for the establishment of a new office. 

The offices are, after all, the judges of their own interests, but so 
We do not wish to intrude 
our advice on either party, but we venture to affirm that the 


run. The public, we think, will fairly require of the fire offices a 
liberal construction of their contracts, and will be apt to be dis- 


| satisfied with any reason for the non-payment of these claims, 
Thus if A. B.’s house on the banks of the | 


except the full and convincing one that they are not strictly within 
the contract, and that the premiums charged would not permit of 
their being so included. 

As to the offices who paid the claims arising out of the explosion 
on board the Lotty Sleigh, they are bound to pay, having received 
the consideration for the extra risk in the credit they took to 
themselves for their conduct on that occasion. 





OFFICIAL FRAUDS IN BANKRUPTCY. 


Ir is certain that, with all the efforts which have been made 
since the work of law reform was commenced to give this great 
commercial world of ours an efficient bankrupt law, we are as yet 
far from possessing one. It would seem a matter simple enough to 
take a bankrupt’s estate and divide it amongst his creditors—the 
great end and aim of a bankrupt law ; and, in addition, to punish 
those bankrupts who have traded recklessly or fraudulently. But 
inefficient to these ends as the existing law is admitted to be, it 
appears that we must add to the defects that are inherent to it, 
defects which cling to it from without—defects not existing in 
itself, but in the officers appointed to help in its administration. 
There seems to be a notion that bankrupts’ estates are to be treated 
as the Cornwall wreckers once treated ships driven upon their 
shores—that is, to plunder them. This work it seems is going 
on at a fearful rate. Some time ago the Lord Chancellor found it 
necessary to have the books of the official assignees and messengers of 
the Leeds District Court of Bankruptcy scrutinized ; and the result 
of the scrutiny was so unsatisfactory that, in May last, he issued 
an order directing a similar inquiry into the accounts of every 
official assignee and messenger in all the country districts, as well as 


| into the manner in which the bills of costs were taxed by the registrars. 


Under this order inquiry has thus far been made into the accounts 


_ of the Courts at Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, 


and the result is that, in addition to the discovery of many very 
gross irregularities, it has been found that large sums of money, 12 
the aggregate amounting to upwards of £14,000, have been 
improperly retained, both by the official assignees and by the 
messengers. : 
This statement may not surprise who have had experience 
of the dealings of these officers under law before Lord Westbury 
amended it, but it is startling to find that what now requires amend- 
ment is not so much measures as men. The sums which make up 
the £14,000 should have been paid to the Chief Registrar's account. 
The officers who have failed to perform this duty are unfit for _— 
But have they been the only sinners? Can the — 
assignees and messengers of London show clean hands? It 1s ba 


rupts ; but they are a minor evil to fraudulent officials. The 


_ Court and its officers can deal with the bankrupt, though not, per 


haps, as satisfactorily as the plain laws of justice require ; but, oe 
custodiet custodes ipsos ? What are creditors to do if the 8 
assignee and his messenger are as bad as the bankrupt ! The 
Times thus sums up the power and opportunities of these 
officers :— 

“‘ The official assignee is the life and soul of the proceedings 10 ther 
n circumstances retain 


the whole practical control of them. It is he who immediately upo™ 
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adjudication takes possession of the estate, attends the first meeting 
of creditors, and gives information about assets and debts; assumes 
the custody of all books and documents, if the court should so order ; 
collects and recovers all debts due to the bankrupt under £10; 
receives and checks the accounts of the creditors’ assignee, if one 
should have been appointed, every three months; assists in almost 
every subsequent step, reappears as sole trustee after the discharge of 
the creditors’ assignee, and where there is no creditors’ assignee is 
the one responsible person from beginning to end. The messenger is 
his agent throughout, and is bound to render him an account of his 
own claims for fees and disbursements. The consequence is that 
there is scarcely any limit to the peculation of which such an officer 
may be guilty, under various pretexts.” 


In the hope of placing him beyond temptation, the last Bank- 
ruptey Act gave him the handsome salary of £800 a-year, with 
certain necessary outgoings in addition. But it now seems that 
this ample provision has rather whetted than appeased his 
appetite. It is most earnestly to be hoped that the Lord Chan- 
cellor will sift this matter to the bottom. 








THERE is a growing hope that the bank will be able to tide over 
the crisis without further raising the rate of discount. The com- 
parative ease with which the advances lately made by the Bank of 
England are being repaid to it, is a favourable feature as it indi- 
cates that, while the Bank is being placed in a position to pay the 
dividends without sustaining any further serious draught upon its 
reserve, the general supply of money in commercial channels is 
still equal to all requirements. The steady contraction of trade, 


the heavy fall in the prices of cotton and other commodities, the | 
favourable appearance of the exchanges, and the influx of gold to | 


the Bank, tend to encourage a belief that we shall soon emerge 
from our present state of suspense and financial difficulty. The 
Jeast re-assuring feature at the moment is perhaps the quasi-hoard- 
ing which is going on. This is promoted by the doubt which is 
felt with regard to the possible upshot of the present endeavours of 
the Bank of England executive to carry out the act of 1844 
stringently, and thus, as they hope, to obviate all chance of having 
it suspended for the third time. It is universally recognised that 
the weeding out of really insolvent houses constitutes a positive 
advantage to commerce, which will hereafter pursue its course with 
all the more confidence on account of the purification which it is 
now undergoing, But a fear lingers among commercial men lest 
the vague distrust which has become disseminated should affect 
the position, not of rotten firms, but of such as are unquestionably 
solvent, though they may possibly at the moment have pushed 
their transactions beyond the limits warranted by their immediately 
available means. It has not escaped notice that several of the 
firms which have lately stopped payment—as, for example, 
Messrs. Brown, Buckley, & Co., the East India brokers, whose 
suspension was lately announced—are, or believe themselves 
to be, not merely solvent, but possessed of a “ considerable 
surplus ;”’ and when the pressure of the times produces such 
results as these, it can hardly be wondered at if the mercantile 
community carry their measures of precaution beyond what is 
actually necessary. It is satisfactory to believe that the directors 
of the Bank of England think that a pressure of this sort ought 
to be treated with indulgence instead of being met by the severe 
measures which would be necessary if the strain came from abroad, 
or in consequence of imprudent foreign commitments. 


The discount market, like the stock market, is strongly acted 
upon at present by the doubts felt with regard to the condition of 
mercantile credit. Occasional failures continue to be announced 
from day to day, and no confidence can be felt that they are yet at 





an end, in face of the condition of the markets for cotton and | 
other produce, and of the advices from some of the foreign | 


markets, The news of the commercial disasters in Brazil has 
tended to increase the disposition to caution, as it is not improbable 
that bills drawn from this country in full confidence that they 
would be met on the other side, may yet have to be provided for 
here. 

The suspension has been announced of the respectable house of 
Messrs. Rudge, Moreira Brothers, & Co., Brazilian merchants, 
owing to the stoppage of their correspondents at Rio, Messrs. 
Moreira Brothers & Campbell. The liabilities of the firm here 
represent about £100,000, and the estate is expected to show a 
surplus. 


A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Corpi, Braggiotti, & Co., 
Austinfriars, was held this week, when a statement of accounts, 
prepared by Messrs. Hart Brothers, and Hayles, showed liabilities 
to the extent of £113,512, of which £24,941 were unsecured. The 
total assets, including £70,000 held by creditors, were £74,476. It 
appears that the firm commenced in 1862 with a capital of £7,000, 
and their losses on the Stock Exchange in two years amounted to 
£7,700. A compromise of 1s. 6d. in the pound was proposed and 
agreed to. ; 


A meeting was also held of the creditors of Mr. Joseph Rodney 
Croskey, trading as Croskey & Co., at the offices of the accountants, 
Messrs. Harding, Pullein, & Co., when a statement of affairs was 
submitted by Mr. Pallein. It was unanimously resolved to wind 
up the estate under inspection, the meeting expressing their 
confidence in Mr. Croskey, and his ability, with the assistance of 
the inspectors, to bring his affairs to a successful issue. The total 
liabilities secured and unsecured appeared to be about £295,000, of 
Which £137,000 are expected to rank against the estate. The 








| urgency of a financial arrangement. 


known assets are estimated at £35,501, or only about 5s. in the 
pound, but then there is a claim against the European and 
American Steam Shipping Company, and with contracts, con- 
cessions, &c., is expected to realize a considerable sum, but which 
the accountants say it is impossible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Messrs. Paul Joske & Co., Australian merchants, of Mark-lane, 
have also failed, with liabilities to the amount of about £40,000. 
The liquidation, it is thought, will show a favourable result. The 
partners have an interest in the Melbourne house of Joske Brothers, 
who, however, will not be affected by the present stoppage. The 
assets consist of stock in London and Marseilles. The books have 
been placed in the hands of Messrs. Kemp, Ford, & Co., the 
accountants. 

The advices from Sydney report the failure of Messrs. Francis 
Giles & Co., merchants, owing to that of Messrs. Favenc, Gwynne, 
& Co., of London. At a meeting of the creditors of the former 
house, the liabilities were stated at £140,710, of which £73,000 is 
due to English and £67,710 to local creditors. Of the latter 
amount £21,926 is secured. The assets were estimated by Mr. 
Giles at about 124,000, and he attributed the stoppage to the large 
shipments made by Favenc, Gwynne, & Co. For instance, indents 
had been sent home for goods to the amount of £169,000, whereas 
the total shipped had reached £263,000. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the estate and report to a future meeting. 


The importation into the United Kingdom of textile materials is 
progressing very rapidly, and every item, alpaca wool excepted, 


| indicates a notable, if not an extraordinary, increase ; of which the 


details are specified below :— 
Eicut Monrus ENDED Avs. 31. 


1863. 1864. 

Cotton, FAW  ....s.020s0- ewt. 3,174,282 ...... 4,670,000 
SOUMIE AEs angiiny onaineebeaninat cwt. 785,862 ...... 1,324,226 
RE i) cwt. 530,662 _....... 614,439 
SE vies pvedvdsxvussuradtes cwt. 761,627 ...... Loman 
Gans WOOl .........600c.0de Ib =s-:1,780,026_...... 1,860,664 
Sheep’s wool ............... th 110,788,373 __...... 129,477,802 
Alpaca wool.................. Ib s1,785,549 1,498,959 
Woollen rags torn up to be 

used as wool ............ tb 13,570,032 ...... 15,639,792 


Of raw cotton, the quantity landed in the eight months ended 
3lst of August last exceeded that for the same period of 1863, by 
not less than 1,495,718 ewt.; of flax, the augmentation was 
538,364 cewt.; of hemp, 83,777 cwt..; of jute, 770,100 cwt.; of 
goats’ wool, 80,638 tb ; and of sheep’s wool there was the enormous 
additional amount of 18,689,429Tb. Besides the above, upwards 
of 15} million pounds of woollen rags were imported for the 
purpose of being used as wool; and in this item an increase appears 
of more than 2,000,000 tb. 

The Directors of the Estates Bank, Limited, offer the public a 
third issue of 10,000 shares of £10 each, at 10s. per share prem. 
This bank was established on the lst of January, 1864 (under the 
designation of the Alliance National Land, Building, and Invest- 
ment Company, Limited), for the purpose of developing, under the 
Limited Liability Act, the operations of a land and buildin 
society, combined with the more profitable business of a lanc 
mortgage bank. 








Tuer Bank of France has raised its rate of discount to 8 per cent. 


Lurrers from Paris state that an agent has arrived from Madrid, and 
that he is endeavouring to negotiate Spanish Treasury Bonds, on which 
he offers 10 per cent. per annum. 


Apvices from Viennatend to confirm former intelligence relating to 
the proposed reduction of the army in Austria and Venice, it being 
stated that 50,000 will be the lowest number sent home. 


THE consolidated debt of Austria is represented in 1864 to amount 
to 2,335,002,575 florins; in 1863 it was 220 florins less. The floating 
debt, which, in 1863, consisted of 349,820,637 florins, is, in 1864, 
reduced to 158,866,172 florins. The Lombardo-Venetian debt has, 
since 1863, been reduced by more than two million florins. The entire 
debt since 1863 has augmented about twenty-seven million florins. A 
new loan is spoken of, which will allow the subscriber to pay taxes with 
coupons of the loan by fifths during five years. 


Apvices from Athens represent the difference between the Minis- 
terialists and the Opposition in the Chamber as turning on the point 
whether the financial question shall be discussed before the full settle- 
ment of the Constitution. The reason of the proposal for thus 
interrupting the Constitutional discussion is understood to be the 
The Constitution, however, is 
now nearly settled. It appears that the financial statement for the 
present year will show some important results from the restoration of 
order under King George’s dynasty. In 1863, the receipts amounted 
to 16,538,653f., while the expenses were 21,642,850f., leaving a deficit 
of 5,104,197f. For the present year, however, it is calculated that 
the receipts will amount to 23,348,000f., while the expenditure is to 
be kept within 22,233,000f., thus creating a surplus of 1,115,000f., or 
about £45,000 sterling. 


THE markets generally were kept in check on Monday by the in- 
telligence from Ric de Janeiro, a number of failures having taken 
place there, including the houses of Messrs. Gomez & Co. and Messrs. 
Sonto, with large liabilities, which will probably affect European firms. 
Messrs. Sonto apparently received assistance on a former occasion 
from the Brazilian Government. ‘Their liabilities are reported to 


amount to £4,000,000, upon which about 40 per cent. only is expected 
to be realized for dividends. 
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REVIEWS OF BOCKS. 


RUSSIA UNDER CATHARINE II. AND PAUL.* 


M. Buvn, the editor of Count Sievers’ “Memoirs of Russian 
History,” which were published a few years ago in four large 
volumes, has rendered a great service to a large class of readers by 
condensing into one volume, and moulding into the form of a con- 
tinuous biography, those copious materials. As he observes in the 
preface to his later publication, it is not everybody’s taste to read, 
much less to buy, such enormous works as his former ; an observa- 
tion which we should not be sorry to see Professor Pertz, and other 
learned archivists who write biographies on the mammoth scale of 
the latter’s “Life of Stein,” take to heart. M. Blum, while producing 
one of the most interesting, has at the same time succeeded in 
furnishing one of the most readable, of recent biographies, and, in 
consideration of his success, may be pardoned the otherwise 
unnecessary display of self-satisfaction with which, in his preface, 
he contemplates both his larger and his smaller work. 

Johann Jakob von Sievers, like the majority of eminent Russian 
Statesmen, was of German origin. He sprang from a Holstein 
family which had migrated into Livonia, and whose members, after 
serving more than one master, had at last settled down in the 
Russian service. He was attached in early youth to the Russian 
embassy at Copenhagen, and subsequently to that in London. 
Amusing details are given of the straits to which he was reduced 
in the latter capital by his father’s tardiness in forwarding him his 
meagre allowance. ‘The unpopularity of everything French with 
the London mob of the day (1749) forced him, much against his 
will, to purchase a coat of English make in lieu of his French 
habiliments. His ambassador very rarely asking him to his table, 
he had to satisfy his appetite with meat-pies, for which he used to 
send his dog to the pastry-cook. ‘Tickets for the play costing 
three shillings to the pit and five to the boxes, he could only allow 
himself this gratification once a week, and on other evenings con- 
tented himself at the coffee-houses with a cup of chocolate, and the 
seven or eight daily news-sheets. Fencing-lessons he was compelled 
to take, though his fencing-master, the cheapest in London, felt 
obliged to charge two guineas for the first month, and one for every 
following. But, notwithstanding the depressing influence of a 
scantily-furnished purse, he appears to have lived very happily in 
London and Kensington, and to have imbibed a strong predilection 
for everything English (except our politics), which clung to him, as 
it has to many Russians before and since, in after life. Shake- 
speare and Pope always remained his favourite authors, and we find 
him, on a subsequent occasion, ordering a whole cartload of busts 
and statuettes of both poets. 

After a short visit to his father’s—subsequently his own—seat of 
Bauenhoff, in Livonia, he, in the year 1755, entered the military 
service, for which, after the fashion of his country, he for a time 
exchanged the pursuit of his diplomatic career. He took part in 
the first campaign of the Seven Years’ War, in which Russia and 
France first united their arms to the Austrian in an attempt to 
crush the irrepressible Prussian King, and was -wounded in the 
battle of Grossjigerndorff. But his peculiar talents fitted him 
rather for the service he had quitted than that which he had 
adopted ; and at the siege of Colberg we find him appearing in a 
character not foreign to Russian diplomatic agents of most times, 
but which in English is somewhat rudely called that of aspy. At 
the confidential request of Schuwalow, the reigning favourite of the 
Empress Elizabeth, Sievers undertook the task of sending home 
** full communications” about the generals of the Russian army, 
who were said to be on bad terms with one another, as well as a 
report of the battle of Zorndorff, of which they had sent home 
contradictory accounts. Of his reports a kind of diary has been 
preserved, which is termed an “attractive document” by M. Blum, 
who, however, as on other occasions, labours to show how repugnant 
a task of this kind was to Sievers’ nature. At all events, his sense 
of duty so successfully overcame his natural repugnance that an 
Imperial order summoned him to St. Petersburg, in 1758, to sup- 
plement his letters by oral information. He afterwards returned 
to the seat of war as commissioner for the exchange of prisoners, 
and performed the duties of his office with zeal and success. 
His health then failed him for some time ; and, after a course of 
foreign travel (with obligato love-adventures, sentimental in 
Germany, passionate in Italy), he returned home to be pensioned 
off as Major-General, and to repose himself on his father’s estate. 

But the year 1763, big with the fate of Russia and of Europe, 
was to bring Sievers forward out of his retirement to a far more 
prominent position in the conduct of public affairs than he had 
hitherto occupied. It was the year in which Catharine II. tore the 
reins of government out of her husband’s hands, and boldly 
mounted the throne, “to which,” in the words of M. Blum, “ her 
only titles of right were courage and a commanding intellect.” 
This extraordinary woman will always remain one of the most 
difficult of History’s psychical problems. Scandal against the 
Empress Catharine II. can scarcely ever have merited that name, 
as against a woman in whose vocabulary the word shame never had 
a place, and a history of whose public “private” life needs the 
touch of a Tacitus to be painted in the chiar’ oscuro it demands. 
Lord Malmesbury, who was no Tacitus, has, at all events, in his 
Memoirs, left sufficient materials for a coiming biographer of the 
new Messalina ; and M. Blum has done well in™passing over as 


* Graf Jakob Johann von Sievers und Russland zu dessen Zeit. Von Carl 
Ludwig Blum. Leipzig und Heidelberg. 








many as could be passed over of the thousand fancies of the 
Imperial ézirpiypa of the grenadiers of her own Guard. On the 
other hand, her great qualities as a ruler were undeniable ; and 
M. Blum endeavours to show that Sievers, who with untiring zeal 
and admirable boldness encouraged these, was her good, as 
Potemkin was her evil, genius. The character of the latter 
“devilish being” is drawn with great vigour, according to the 
suggestions of his adversary ; and we are thus enabled to glance at 
the outline of the whole career of this, perhaps, the fiercest and 
most brutal despot in the list of despots’ favourites of all times, 
M. Blum would strip him even of the bloodstained laurels of the 
Turkish war, and sums up his character as follows :— 


“If there ever was a dried-up, selfish mind, it was that of 
Potemkin, and by it he was himself, as it seems, especially qualified 
for a consummate actor. All the inner contradictions which contem- 
poraries remarked in him were to be finally traced to the coldest 
selfishness, as to their real centre.. Always on the alert when his own 
advantage was in question, enterprising, bold, patient, and untiring, 
but at the same time changeable, lazy, avaricious, full of fancies, 
affectations, and conceits—now overbearing, so as not unfrequently to 
pass the barriers which every man is bound to respect in his relations 
with the other sex, at other times cowardly and craven, when the 
Empress met him sharply—he never thought of the advantage of his 
benefactress, but only of his own profit, only of himself. His were 
either the boundings of a wild beast encircling its prey, or its stretch. 
ings of satiety when the prey has been caught. His ends he almost 
always obtained.” 


It may be added that, with his barbarous love of splendour and 
military glory, and with the religious “ experiences” of his youth, 
this extraordinary being, part monk, part grenadier, part Sultan, is 
the worst type of the worst development of the Tartar-Russian, In 
his youth he had declared he would die either a monk or an arch- 
bishop, and he lived to see Frederick the Great of Prussia dangle 
the ducal crown of Courland before his eyes, which at one time 
had eagerly glanced towards the Imperial throne itself, the one 
thing which the infatuated Empress had self-command enough left 
to refuse to share with him. 

Sievers was in every respect his antitype. He was one of the 
few who know how to acquire the confidence of their Sovereign, 
and to retain it almost to the end, in spite, and not by means, of 
intrigue—by public virtues instead of by private vices. His devotion 
to her was unbounded, either by external difficulties or internal 
scruples, and he brought to her service an administrative capacity 
truly German in its intensity and many-sidedness. As Governor 
of the province of Novgorod (to which he was appointed in 1764), 
he may be said to have maugurated a new era in Russian pro- 
vincial administration, which seemed likely to become permanent 
by the so-called constitution of Governors-General (Statthalterver- 


fassung), of which he claimed to have been the sole originator. 


Whether its principle of centralization will prove the basis of the 
new constitution with which the present Russian Emperor is said 
to intend to bless his liberated peoples, remains to be seen. The 
chief obstacle in its way has always consisted in the disinclination 
of the Russians, like other Sclavonic nations, towards town-settle- 
ments. Sievers, a thorough German, fully understood the necessity 
for them, and founded towns by the score—of course, with varying 
success. Such, however, could not have attended his political 
operations but for the persistent zeal with which he devoted him- 
self to the opening of Russia’s internal means of communication. 
To his energy, and to the skill of Gebhard, Russia owes the origina- 
tion of most of her canals. He also took great pains to prevent the 
waste of one of herchief national resourees—wood—and to encourage 
the production of another, of which the Empress had removed the 
pernicious monopoly, salt. Throughout his unceasing labours, it 
was Sievers’ habit to keep up a constant familiar correspondence 
with the Empress, to whose active mind no sort of business was 
unwelcome, but who, as the following spirituel note proves, was at 
times glad to be able to shift the responsibility of decisions to the 
heavily-burdened shoulders of her trusty lieutenant :— 


** Sincere Confession. 


‘Your Honour! This chapter, far the hardest of all, worries me 
not alittle. Perhaps you think I am slightly wool-gathering; ‘tis a 
rumination without end, very dry, very tedious, and, faith! my Latin 
is running out. Since all thesameI am ata loss what to do and how 
to arrange, &ec., &c., a word on the subject from your Excellency would 
be a stroke of lightning, from which the light would issue forth, and 
out of the depth of the chaos everything wonld fit into its right place, 
as at the creation of the world.” 


No wonder that in reply to such gracious letters his communica- 
tions to the Empress grew less and less reserved, and soon touched 
upon other matters than canals and law-courts. No wonder, 
further, that the haughty insolence of Potemkin could brook no 
such interference with the spell which first his brawny person, and 
afterwards his superhuman impudence, exerted over Catharine. 
Sievers fell. In his solitude at Bauenhoff, he heard of the favourites 
own death under the tree at Jassy, an event which took place too 
late to allow the Empress to recover her better self, but early 
enough to bring Sievers back into her service. 

It would have been well for his fair fame had he never re-entered 
it; for he was to become the main instrument in the perpetration 
of the deed which has attached the curse of generations to 
Catharine’s reign—the second partition of Poland. To this unhappy 
and distracted country, Sievers was, im 1791, appointed Impe 
Ambassador. His biographer is anxious to save as much as possible 
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of his hero’s good fame ; but the effort is vain, and had better have 
been spared. Of what avail is it to assure the reader that Sievers 
«‘ disliked the business from the first,” and to state that he subse- 
quently assured his daughters that, when he went to Poland, he 
knew nothing officially about the partition? The very reservation 
implied by the adverb condemns him, and from M. Blum’s own 
narrative it becomes pretty clear that Sievers was chosen, as 
‘‘honourable” men often are, because there is no one so suitable for 
doing a dirty deed as he who is popularly supposed to have clean 
hands. Many curious details as to the methods adopted to procure 
the assent of the Polish Reichstag to the fatal Declaration of 1793 
will be found in this volume. Sievers was instructed to bribe in all 
quarters ; where bribery was of no avail, to employ intimidation, 
and, as a last resource, force. “Kerndeutshe natur,’ as M. Blum 
avers that of his hero to have been, he worked at his foul 
mission with a slave’s readiness. He asks for 1,000 ducats per 
mouth, and again for 500, “to satisfy daiJy a score of hungry 
mouths ;” on another occasion he writes that “all Lithuania will 
only cost 200 ducats per deputy. In Poland, 40 would be his for 
20,000 ducats, and what remained of Poland would not come to 
much. After the Landtage had been held, detailed accounts should 
show what each had cost.” In the memorandum which he subse- 
quently drew up for the information of his successor, he gives the 
price of all the “ patriotic,” 4.¢., pro-Russian, Poles. On the other 
hand, intimidation was resorted to as unscrupulously as corruption. 
“ Yesterday I sent a courier to M. de Kreczetnikow, to have his 
lands in our circle sequestrated. I shall see whether his patriotism 
will hold out against this medicine.” Counts Rzewucki and 
Walewski, and all “who should venture to protest against the 
Declaration,” are threatened with a similar punishment ; and even 
the poor, helpless King fares no better at the hands of his old 
personal friend. “The King has betrayed me. He cabals against 
me at the Reichstag ; he even ventures upon an open game. I did 
not hesitate a moment. I sequestrated all his revenues.” Yet all 
these measures could not bring the Reichstag to nominate a com- 
mittee to confer with the Ambassador on the subject of the Declara- 
tion till he had thrown a dozen deputies into prison, and threatened 
to treat any other refractory member in the same manner. Even 
then the committee would not agree to the second article of the 
treaty proposed by Sievers, which sanctioned the transfer of all 
the Polish territory occupied by Russia into her hands. He was 
obliged to threaten the members of the Reichstag with the assurance 
that further refusal on their part would be looked upon by the 
Empress as a casus belli ; and at last the committee was empowered 
by the Assembly to sign the death-warrant of Poland. The second 
part of the Ambassador’s task was to bring about the signature of 
the corresponding treaty between Poland and Prussia ; and, 
with all his scruples, he proved himself equal to it, though 
the Poles, true to their indelible aversion from the Germans, 
manifested greater reluctance against complying with their demands 
even than with those of Russia. Sievers swore that the King should 
not stir from the throne, and that the senators should sleep on 
straw in the Assembly-hall till they gave way. They withstood 
till the clock struck 3 a.m. Then, just as soldiers were being called 
in, Count Ankwitz, deputy of Cracow, sold to Russia, exclaimed 
that silence gave consent. Acting on this hint, Count Bielinski, 
the President of the Reichstag, also in Russian pay, asked thrice in 
one breath whether the Reichstag empowered the committee to 
sign the Prussian treaty. Deep silence ensuing, he ordered the 
full consent of the Estates to be entered in the protocol, and the 
tragic farce was played out. Thus Sievers and his helpers had 
accomplished their accursed work, which was supplemented by the 
“ treaty of alliance” between Russia and Poland, for which Sievers 
piously “thanked God,” declaring it incomparable (einzig), and 
“ without its equal in modern history—perhaps in ancient.” The 
treaty, which the Carthaginian Ambassadors were nearly torn to 
pieces by their fellow-citizens for signing with the Roman consuls, 
in order to avert the siege of the city, seems to have escaped the 
Ambassador's memory. His breast was decorated with the Wladimir 
of the first class ; and in his enthusiasm he was beginning to regret 
that the Empress had not made short work of it, and annexed the 
whole of Poland on her own account, when he was suddenly 
recalled in disgrace. The nominal reason was his permission (or 
disregard) of the re-establishment of a Polish order of revolutionary 
origin ; the real, the jealousy of Catharine’s new favourite, Subow. 
M. Blum’s “ breath fails him” in perusing the “ revolting document 
of human arrogance wi. which the Empress, instigated by the 
“pack” of Sievers’ ene , conveyed to him at once a reprimand 
and his dismissal. For ourselves, we cannot restrain a feeling of 
Satisfaction at Sievers’ reward for his shameful participation in an 
act of unexampled perfidy. In his retirement, whence he continued 
to correspond with the Empress, he heard with gloomy wrath of 
te measures of his successor, General Igelstrom, one of those 
military Governors of whom poor Poland has since seen so many, 
Who ended by provoking the outbreak at Warsaw of April, 1794. 
The death of Catharine IL, and the accession of Paul, brought 
Sievers forward once more; and he served his new master as 
Director of the Canals, and the Empress Marie as a kind of 
Minister of Education. We have no space left to dwell on his 
active services in either capacity, which entitle him to the lasting 
gratitude of Russia. The Emperor Paul—over whose fanciful 
mind the grandeur of the new canals, which he visited personally, 
Seems to have confirmed Sievers’ hold—loaded him with orders and 
other honours (some of which were characteristically only promised, 
Without being ever actually bestowed), and finally created him a 











Count of the Empire. Sievers, however, lived to experience once | 


more the uncertainty of Imperial favours. And, of all Emperors, 
Paul, a sort of mere imbecile Caligula, was the most whim- 
sical and the least stable. “When it struck his fancy, he would 
box the ears of eminent persons in public, and expect them to go 
on as if nothing had happened.” Sievers’ grey hairs spared him 
anything worse than a moral soufflet, administered in the shape of 
a public reprimand for a supposed official blunder in an appoint- 
ment. The insult, however, was too much for the old man, who 
finally retired from active service in 1800, “ the very year in which 
Russia’s most famous General, Suwarow, terminated his career in 
a retirement ill corresponding with the splendour of his achieve- 
ments.” Sievers survived the Emperor Paul, and hailed the 
hopeful accession of the honey-tongued Alexander with a more 
than loyal enthusiasm. He died in 1808, the year after the Peace 
of Tilsit, to which he had lived to see the Russia of Catharine IT. 
sink, His life is that of a faithful servant, untiring through a life 
of unexampled labours in his Sovereigns’ and country’s interest; 
but not, as his biographer would have it, that of “a great man in 
every sense of the word.” If he bore a noble share in the esta- 
blishment of Russia’s greatness, he was also the chief instrument 
in the perpetration of her greatest national crime. Individuals are 
not to be visited with the guilt of nations ; but the responsibility 
incurred by the workers of evil deeds, whether as principals or as 
agents, is not removed even by a life of devoted loyal and patriotic 
toil. 





THE PLURALITY OF THE HUMAN RACE* 


Tus is the third of a series of translations issued under the 
auspices of the Anthropological Society of London, for distribution 
among its members. It is but natural to expect that a work 
appearing under such circumstances should not only be valuable 
in itself, but should also be reproduced in a manner creditable to 
all concerned. The work selected on this occasion is, indeed, 
highly interesting, intrinsically speaking; but we regret to say that, 
in passing thiough the translator’s hands, its interest has all but 
wholly evaporated, while its substantial value has been greatly 
lowered. In the French, elegant, lucid, even brilliant in style, it 
comes to us, in English, poor, spiritless, lumbering, painfully 
obscure, often wholly unintelligible. Rarely, indeed, have we seen 
such sad havoc made in a scientific work ; never, we believe, under 
circumstances in any way parallel, It is not a case of carelessness ; 
on the contrary, the translator appears, throughout, anxious to du 
justice to his task; but he makes it plain, in every page, that neither 
his knowledge of the language, nor his literary instinct or training, 
is adequate to the occasion. We might open the work at any 
point, and amply justify these statements, by simply putting the 
two texts in juxtaposition ; we shall not then be accused of un- 
fairness if we take it at the very first page, and make a few com- 
ments on one or two paragraphs in the introductory chapter. Here, 
if anywhere, a translator may be presumed to have done his best, 
and assuredly we might easily have selected far more damaging 
passages. These, however, will sufficiently illustrate our meaning, 
with the advantage of doing so within moderate compass. The 
work opens thus :— 


“ Longtemps, dans les Ages modernes, les sciences n’ont été pour 
tous, 4 peu prés, que ce qu’elles étaient encore pour Servet, une 
simple paraphrase ou glose des textes révélés. Dans ceux-ci était la 
vérité, et si observation semblait parfait contradictoire, c’est qu’on 
devait se tromper; il fallait examiner de nouveau la question en litige, 
et, 4 force de retourner les faits, on les altérait si bien qu ils finis- 
saient toujours par concorder.” 


The passage is thus given in the translation :— 


“ For a long period, in medizeval days, science was to most people 
what it was to Servetus, a simple paraphrase or glossary of a revealed 
text. In this was the truth, and if observation itself seemed some- 
times contradictory, it was certain that there was some mistake; it 
was necessary to re-examine the contested question, and by dint of 
inquiring into the facts, they were altered so wisely, that in the end 
they were always found to agree.” 


This paragraph will give an idea of the minor inaccuracies in which 
the translation everywhere abounds. Thus, “ medizeval” for mo- 
dernes ; “ most” for tous ; & peu pris omitted ; “ itself” superfluous 
and bad; retowrner rendered by “inquiring into,” where the 
meaning is “ twisting and turning” the facts ; and, finally, st bien 
translated “so wisely” instead of “ so effectually.” 

In the next paragraph, the translator mistakes the bearing of the 
phrase la science est encore 1, meaning that at present, all over the 
East, the state of knowledge is just what it was, everywhere, in the 
days of Servetus. Here, the English tells us that, all over the 
East, “science still lives,” just the reverse of what M. Pauchet 
means, as well as of the actual fact. 

In the succeeding paragraph, matters become still more serious. 
Speaking of the effect produced on the East by the introduction of 
the doctrines of Aristotle and the neo-Platonists, we are told 


that— 


“The East was inspired for an instant with these foreign doctrines, 
which it would have been incapable of originating itself. It revived 
for a century or two under their influence, but soon everything 
reverted to a former state of order; having shone in the barbartsm of 
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a pure Theism, whence it would never have come out without the 
contact of a world extrinsic and superior to certain considerations, 
without the momentary education which it had thus received from it.” 


It would be impossible, we feel sure, for any ingenuity to extract 
a consistent meaning out of the passage which we have here 
italicised. The translator has mistaken Jui the personal pronoun for 
Jui the verb, and instead of telling us that “it,” the East, relapsed 
into barbarism, he is forced to give us this tissue of unmeaning 
sounds. He has also quite mistaken the import of the familiar 
phrase & certains égards. 

The succeeding paragraph is scarcely more intelligible, while it 
is far more clumsy in phraseology than anything which has preceded; 
and yet the original is perfectly unambiguous. Thus matters go 
on, paragraph after paragraph, and, with slight exceptions, from 
beginning to end. 

After this, we need hardly say that the editing of the work adds 
nothing to its value ; indeed, it would be difficult to see on what 
reasonable grounds the assumption of the title “editor” can at all be 
justified. There are no errors corrected, no obscurities cleared up, 
no omissions supplied, no information added. We simply learn, in 
the first place, that the editor is very anxious to disclaim all con- 
nection with the opinions of the author, whom he here and there 
takes to task with scant or no courtesy, and very much de haut en 
bas ; and, in the second place, that certain official members of the 
Anthropological Society think so and so on certain grave questions 
of science, respecting which the rest of the world will probably be 
disposed to seek for other authority. Beyond the desire of paying a 
compliment to his friends, and recording his own dissent, it is 
difficult to see any object in these needless and valueless notes ; 
while the tone assumed towards one so greatly and obviously 
superior in cast of mind and knowledge of his subject, is truly absurd. 
Really, if the Anthropological Society is not to become a by- 
word, it must put a speedy stop to some of the follies that are 
enacted in its name. It cannot afford to repeat a blunder so gross 
as the present, and it has no right, through the negligence or 


incompetence of its officials, to stultify the important labours of | 


continental science, and make English science ridiculous in the 
eyes of the rest of the world. 

The work of M. Pauchet is very brief, and yet it is full of interest, 
and, in the course of some couple of hundred pages, 12mo. (158 pp., 
Svo., in English), discusses all the more prominent and exciting 
topics in the physical history of man, bringing to bear upon them 
much curious information, and throwing over all the charm of a 
most pleasant and vigorous style. But it must be read in the 
original if this latter quality is to be at all apparent. In no case, 
of course, is the treatment exhaustive, nor is the character of the 
argument, in any of the main issues, such as will carry conviction 
to the minds of those not predisposed to side with the author ; 
nevertheless M. Pauchet is a powerful and judicious advocate, if, 
indeed, such a term be permissible in the case of a writer whose 
sole aim is obviously the discovery of truth. 

In the nine chapters of which the work consists, the following 
subjects are successively discussed, a chapter being devoted to 
each:—The Human Kingdom; Comparative Psychology ; the 
Order Bimana; Anatomical, Pathological, and Physiological 
Varieties ; the Influence of Climate ; the Influence of Hybridity ; 
Species ; and lastly, System. The attention bestowed on the first 
of these topics is significant of the tendency of modern thought in 
reference to this important subject. Scientific men seem gradually 
awakening to a consciousness of the incongruity of the position 
assigned to man in our systems of classification. Ehrenberg in 
Germany, and, in France, M. Serres, Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
and more recently M. de Quatrefages, have insisted on the necessity 


of removing him, not only out of the class mammalia, but out of | 


the animal kingdom altogether, and constituting him a kingdom in 
himself, under the name of the Human Kingdom, viewing this group 
as parallel in divisional rank to the other three kingdoms of nature. 


In our own country, Professor Owen has long felt the necessity of 


widening the existing line of demarcation between man and the 
inferior animals, and has therefore proposed an arrangement in 
which the mammalia are divided into four sub-classes, the highest 
of them being assigned io man ; and subsequently an arrangement 
virtually the same, though not based on precisely the same con- 
siderations, has been advocated in America by Professor J. D. 
Dana. It is not difficult to see that grave objections may be urged 
against these several novelties, but it is equally certain that they 
owe their origin to the grave objections which justly attach to the 
received system ; for it cannot be denied that the class mammalia, 
while we leave man in it, seems very incongruous, and as little 
conformable to the essential spirit of scientific arrangement as to 
the analogies furnished by the various other groups of the animate 
world. 

M. Pauchet refuses to accept the Human Kingdom; he even 
objects to the order Bimana, and contends, like Professor Huxley 
and many other modern anatomists, that there is an insensible 
gradation from the highest beast up to the highest man. The argu- 
ment on these points is of the well-known kind, and may be looked 
upon as the most vulnerable and least satisfactory of the whole 
book. It plays upon the surface, but nowhere reaches the great 
depths of the subject. It is weak, even from the anatomical point 
of view ; altogether so from the psychological. M. Pauchet makes 
as much of it as any one else, but no one can convert an error into 
a truth. Because, for instance, the human thumb is less opposable, 
and the great toe more so, in some of the inferior races of man 
than in the higher races, M. Pauchet, following in the footsteps of 








: 


the elder Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, sees here evidence of transition from 
the quadrumana ; and because the psychological differences between 
man and the inferior animals are assumed to be matters of degree 
not of kind, there is no ground, we are told, for any wide separation 
between them and man. This latter argument is unsound both 
in premises and conclusion, for a difference in degree may not on] 
be an important element in classification, but, in certain circum- 
stances, one fully as important as difference in kind. 

In the succeeding chapters M. Pauchet is more fortunate ; he 
brings a variety of evidences to bear on the theory of distinct 
races, and makes many ingenious remarks relative to the best mode 
of investigating the subject. He also very properly distinguishes 
between diversity of race and diversity of origin, for the former 
does not, by any means, necessarily imply the latter. He is, how- 
ever, emphatically opposed to the theory of distinct creations, in 
the miraculous sense of the term, or, indeed, of any creation in that 
sense. The problem with him is one of development—whether 
from one or from many sources, he regards, for the moment, as 
immaterial. But his mode of development is neither that of Mr, 
Darwin, nor that of Lamarck ; he objects, in part, to both systems, 
and looks, for modifications in type, to changes in what the French 
term the “medium,” le miliew—the “ external circumstances” 
of English writers. To all reasonings of this kind there is one 
fatal objection. This medium, these external circumstances, this 
exercise and habit of Lamarck, and this “ natural selection” of 
Darwin, all imply unregulated forces, virtual accident ; and yet 
the results of such accident are to be elaborately systematised 
regularities! The cause is to be chaos, the effect a divine order! 
This, assuredly, is gathering “grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles,” 

These discussions finally lead M. Pauchet to the great battle- 
ground of spontaneous generation, of which theory he is one of the 
champions. By all means let us have spontaneous generation, if it 
can really be proved that facts or principles require it ; but this, 
assuredly, never will be proved while we work out of the 
limits of pre-arranged plan. Let biological science show us a 
sequence of beings rising spontaneously from a primary mundane 
blastema, or otherwise, at predetermined times and places, in 
obedience to predetermined cosmic laws, thus giving us mind, 
instead of chance, as the cause of order—let this be done, and the 
outside world, we doubt not, will soon learn to listen to science with 
respectful attention. But, until this can be done, it is vain to expect 
that the general sense of mankind will ever be satisfied with a phi- 
losophy which so plainly contradicts every instinct of its reason, 
and every fact of its experience. 

Nevertheless, much as we differ from M. Pauchet on this and 
many other points, we must honour the combined frankness, inde- 
pendence, and moderation with which he maintains his own 
views, and the fair and liberal spirit in which he discusses those of 
others ; and we sincerely regret that he has to appear before an 
English public in a disguise so unworthy of his taste and talent. 


THE LATE DR. RAFFLES.* 


Famity biographers are sometimes very injudicious. They are 
so apt to think—and naturally and even amiably to think-—that 
what is interesting to them must be equally so to the whole world, 
that they crowd their pages with details which often crush and 
nearly obliterate whatever matter of value may really be contained 
in their reminiscences. It is a touching and a beautiful thing to 
see a son doing his best to commemorate the name and actions of 
his father, and we do not deny that this has sometimes been done 
with as much judgment as good feeling ; but it often occurs that 
an indiscriminate mass of letters, diaries, recollections, and other 
elements of biography, is heaped up, to the reader’s confusion, and 
to the destruction of any chance of perpetuity on the part of the 
book so produced. We cannot but rank Mr. Raffles’s account of 
his father in the latter category. Here are 534 octavo pages, & 
very large portion of which—perhaps the largest—is printed in 
small type; and when we come to examine them, we do not see 
why they should not have been reduced by half. Dr. Raffles 
was a very excellent man and a worthy preacher ; he lived a long 
life, and constantly occupied his time in doing good according to 
the principles which he had adopted ; but bis career was not eventful, 
his character was not remarkable, his abilities were not conspicuous. 
He was possessed of good average powers, of a sincere nature, and 
of deep religious convictions ; and he @id the work that was set 
down for him honestly and well. But he was scarcely in himself a 
person of mark, and the events of his life were not of that import- 
ance which raises even 2 commonplace man above the level of 
every-day existence. His son and biographer is, indeed, aware 
that much of what he has written or compiled is likely to prove 
acceptable only in a very contracted circle. “I do not publish 
the book,” he says, “ with any exaggerated estimate in my ow? 
mind of its intrinsic interest to the public at large, for, to a great 
extent, its details mainly concern those with whom he [Dr. Rafiles] 
was associated in the work of his life, ahd the religious community 
with which he was more especially identified.” What may be the 
judgment of the friends and fellow-religionists of Dr. Raffles on 
this record of his life, we are, of course, unable to say ; a 
judging from the point of view of the outside world, we must neees 
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regret that the writer has not taken the pains to concentrate his 
materials within a more readable compass. These are not days in 
which we can afford to be diffuse. Readers turn aside from a work 
of formidable dimensions when the subject is not of sufficient 
importance or attractiveness to reward the labour of travelling 
over so extended a territory. 

Dr. Raffles came of a Yorkshire family, and was a cousin of the 
famous Sir Stamford Raffles. He was born in Princes-street, 
Spitalfields, on the 17th of May, 1788, and was the son of a 
solicitor. His mother, being a Wesleyan Methodist, used 
frequently to take the boy to chapel with her; and he thus 
became impressed in early life with religious predilections and 
with a strong inclination to joining the ministry. When twelve 
years old, he was sent to a boarding-school at Peckham con- 
ducted by a Baptist clergyman. His original tendencies were 
here confirmed ; and though, for a short time, he served as a 
junior clerk in Doctors’ Commons, he very speedily returned to the 
school at Peckham, “not merely as a schoolboy,” as one of his 
religious friends wrote to him, “ but as a candidate for the Christian 
ministry.” He was not much more than fifteen when this occurred ; 
but he had already acquired that disagreeable habit of lecturing 
people, whenever the smallest opportunity offers, which is a strong 
and a very objectionable characteristic of most Dissenting sects. On 
his return to the Baptist seminary, he wrote a letter to his parents, 
which is a strange combination of Della Cruscan sentimentalism 
with Methodist “seriousness.” He begins by saying that, when he 
parted from his father and mother in the Old Kent-road, he “ felt a 
secret pang,” which whispered to him that he was parting “ from 
all that on earth was endearing.” Still, he was determined to 
“act the man,” although he could not banish the thoughts of his 
dear parents and his dear sister. “ Tears unbidden fell down my 
cheeks, and for some minutes I was absorbed in sorrow. You say, 
perhaps, ‘ foolish boy!’ Ah! say not so; a heart which does, and 
[ trust ever will, feel unbounded affection for you could not part 
from those so dear to him as you are without a sigh, and the 
recollection of an absent father, mother, and sister, must cause 
emotions in the bosom of a dutiful and affectionate son.” That is 
your true “ Rosa Matilda” style. Of course’every boy in going 
back to boarding-school feels out of spirits, and sheds a few tears 
in secret ; but the vicious literary style and besetting affectation of 
that time would not allow any emotion to express itself simply and 
naturally, or not to express itself at all, but must dress it up in 
pretty little phrases, the very insincerity of which seems to have 
been their chief recommendation. Fancy a lad of between fifteen and 
sixteen in these days pouring himself out after such a fashion 
on such an occasion! “Tears unbidden” fell down his cheeks; as 
if it was the ordinary custom to summon tears at will. He was 
“absorbed in sorrow” at going back to school. “Ah! say not so” 
— cause emotions in the bosom,” &c.—these and the like phrases 
are the kind of utterances which our grandfathers thought charming, 
but which we have happily outgrown. If it be said that the letter 
was a boy’s letter, and that the writing should therefore not be 
criticized too closely, we answer that that is the very reason why 
we have criticized it at all. It is always painful to see so much 
self-consciousness in youth ; but self-consciousness was one of the 
vices of the time, and it was increased by young Raffles’s training 
as a Dissenting minister—a training which has a special aptitude 
for developing a morbid habit of spiritual egotism. In this same 
letter, the boy, having sufficiently attitudinized in the character of 
an affectionate and dutiful son, heart-broken at leaving Spitalfields 
for Peckham, proceeds to patronize his parents on religious grounds, 
“I was determined to forget sorrow, and supply its place by prayers 
to the Almighty Disposer of all events for you. Oh! may He 
ever watch over you for good! May He grant you strength in 
every trying hour, and bring you at length safe to the haven of 
eternal rest!” We have not the smallest doubt that young Raffles, 
in writing these sentences, had none but the most sincere and pious 
intentions, and that he thoroughly believed he was doing what 
became him as a son ; yet it is not pleasant to find a boy writing to 


his parents after a fashion which seems to imply a certain sense of | 


superiority. It was pothing more than the result of an erroneous 
school ; but as such we could not pass it over without 
a word of comment. The Church of England has undoubt- 
edly the credit of not encouraging this habit of mind. In 
the boy Raffles it seems to have been inveterate, and, 
as we have said, was strangely blended with the perfumed 
prettinesses of the Della Sapscan school. He had a young friend 
of the name of Slate, whomfhe was in the habit of exhorting through 
the post, with copious affusion of words, and by whom, no doubt, 
he was in turn exhorted. He writes to him on the 8th of October, 
1803, from what he calls “the peaceful shades of Peckham,” to 
which, “tired of the busy scenes of business” (he had been a few 
months at Doctors’ Commons, and was therefore of course entitled 
to assume the air of a man worn out by years of battling with the 
world), he had “retired,” in order that he might “ obtain an in- 
troduction to the sevetal branches of literature” necessary to his 
contemplated “exalted station” of an Independent pastor. After 
reading a few pages of this description, we are quite prepared for 
the information that, “early in his career,” young Raffles “had 
€gun to cultivate the Muses.” That is a species of botany to 
which “ the peaceful shades of Peckham” would be sure to incline a 
youth who makes so much capital out of his schoolboy tears. And it 
18 equally a matter of course that he should be great in odes ; though 
when we hear that he wrote an “Ode to Contentment,” which was 

delivered at the annual recitations at Peckham Academy, 1804,” 
and afterwards “printed by request,” we confess to being a little sur- 





prised that it was not rather an “ Ode to Weeping” or “to Melan- 
choly.” Dr. Raffles was fond of poetry throughout his life, and at 
times amused himself by writing verses, of which, judging from the 
specimens here given, we need only say that they were just what 
might be anticipated from such antecedents. Cowper was his great 
favourite, and subsequently Scott, Byron, Pollok, and James Mont- 
gomery, shared his regards ; “but,” says his son, with a strange 
confusion of two distinct periods, “he was ever somewhat intole- 
rant of the modern school of Wordsworth and Tennyson.” 

It should be stated to the credit of Dr. Raffles that the senti- 
mentalism and over-wrought seriousness of his boyhood he to a 
great extent outgrew as he got older. His education at the Dis- 
senting College at Homerton, though not profound (indeed, he 
often regretted that his acquirements were so slight), was suffi- 
ciently good to enlarge and strengthen his mind. Many of his 
letters written in manhood are thoroughly genial, unaffected, and 
pleasant. He seems to have been a kindly-natured, cheerful man, 
fond of literature, of society, of antiquarianism, of travelling, and 
of “ sight-seeing,’ yet always laboriously performing his duty 
throughout his fifty years’ pastorate at Great George-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, notwithstanding frequent ill-health. Writing to his 
wife in 1827, he gives a very agreeable account of a visit he paid to 
Olney, the place of residence of his beloved poet Cowper :— 


“Tam qnite full of Cowper, and can think and write of nothing 
else, having just returned from exploring scenes which his genius has 
immortalized. I arrived here about two o'clock, and took up my 
quarters at the inn in the market-place, just opposite the house in 
which he lived for nearly twenty years. The house is one of consi- 
derable antiquity, built of red brick, and is now most gloomy and 
deplorable in its appearance, being inhabited only in part, and that by 
people who are kept close prisoners, being fearful of opening the doors 
lest the bailiffs should enter in—a very different state of things to 
that which it presented when the author of ‘The Task’ was its 
tenant, and Lady Austin was his guest. Things being as I have 
stated, I find it impossible to gain admittance to the interior of the 
said mansion, so must content myself with gazing on the outer walls, 
while imagination pictures to herself the scenes once exhibited within. 
And oh! who that has any spark of genius or of piety, can look upon 
that building, ugly and disfigured and gloomy as it is, without the 
deepest emotion, when he reflects that, beneath its roof, a poem was 
conceived and executed which will be the pride and glory of our 
country, so long as England has a name and a place among the 
civilized and polished nations ofthe earth! .... After dinner, I set off, 
book in hand, for Weston Underwood, a very small village, about a 
mile and a half from Olney. I did not take the carriage-road to it, but 
went, as the guide recommended, by the fields, visiting in the way 
‘the eminence,’ and other spots alluded to and described in the poems. 
By this circuitous route, I reached the hall, a very old mansion, long 
the residence of the Throckmorton family ; the walks, the shrubberies, 
the gardens, the groves, of which are so amply delineated in the works 
of Cowper. The last possessor, Sir George Throckmorton, has recently 
died, and the present owner, to whom the title does not descend, is 
suffering the house to go to decay. Indeed, it is a miserable old 
place, very disadvantageously situated, and not worth preserving. As 
Cowper, however, bad spent many hours, and perhaps some of the few 
happy ones he was permitted to enjoy, within the walls of that now 
forlorn and deserted mansion, I was determined, if possible, to see the 
interior, and my wish was gratified, one of the female servants show- 
ing me through the principal apartments. But they had nothing 
about them to recommend them, only—and that was enongh to endear 
them to me—they had witnessed the social hours of Cowper, and the 
genius of the poet seemed to linger amid their silence and solitude. 
Leaving the house, I songht the gardener, who introduced me to the 
garden and the wilderness. He had been only eight years at Weston, 
and knew nothing of Cowper personally. I found him, however, 
civil and intelligent. Amongst other things, he pointed out to me a 
shrub—the lignum vite—which the poet had planted with his own 
hand more than thirty years ago. While sauntering through the 
grounds, the idea occurred to me that you would be gratified, as well 
as I, with some plant from Weston, to enrich, and, as it were, to con- 
secrate our humble shrubbery at Edge Hill. I communicated my 
desire to the gardener, which he immediately proceeded to gratify, 
and in pursuance of which he has packed up for me three China rose 
plants, which I shall send by the coach, and which, as soon as they 
arrive, you must cause to be put into the ground.” 


Dr. Rafiles visited many parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
travelled a good deal on the continent and inthe East. His letters 
from the various places of his sojourn are among the best things 
in the present volume, and may be read with satisfaction even by 
those who do not belong to the writer’s especial following. In- 
creasing infirmities obliged him to resign his pastorate in April, 
1862, and on August 18th, 1863, he expired of dropsy and disease 
of the heart, at the age of seventy-five. We can well understand 
the affectionate veneration in which his memory is held by those 
who knew him, and we have no doubt that to them this account 
of his life will be welcome, despite the faults that we have pointed 
out. 


THE DOCTOR'S WIFE.* 


In real life, few women have less to do with romance than 
doctors’ wives ; but in the world of fiction a wondrous change 
comes over their characters and their careers. Commonplace and 
content fall away from them ; their little pleasures and their petty 
pains touch them no more; and, leaving the region of ordinary 
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cares and humdrum hopes, they pass into the realm of mighty 
sorrows and sublime aspirations, or of degrading desires. When 
a professor marries in a novel, he usually chooses a simple-minded 
woman who knows nothing of philosophy, and who is utterly 
incapable of appreciating the grandeur of her husband’s specula- 
tions ; but the village doctor of romance is too often unhappy 
enough to select as his companion in life a sentimental school-girl 
with a soul above drugs, or a selfish ambitious woman, capable of 
braying her spouse in his own mortar, if the operation could in any 
way further the gratification of her wishes. The husband generally 
contrasts very favourably with the wife. He is good, and honest, 
and true, devoted to his practice and his domestic duties ; so that 
she has no excuse for breaking his heart. 

Madame Bovary, the lady whose name forms the title of 
Flanbert’s unpleasant book on this subject—a work from which 
Miss Braddon probably borrowed the idea of ‘The Doctor’s Wife” 
—has no fault to find with her husband beyond the fact that he 
is poor, and somewhat coarse, and is given to snoring, and that he 
carries a clasp-knife in his pocket, and in many other respects is 
little better than a peasant. She feels a longing for fine clothes 
and elegant accomplishments, and she surrenders herself to the 
first well-dressed man who takes the trouble to attack her. From 
him she transfers her affections to another lover, and leads an 
utterly dissolute life, terminating it at last by a dose of arsenic, 
when she finds herself overwhelmed by debt. As to her husband, 
he pines away and dies, true to her memory even after he has 
discovered how false she had been to him. Far more interesting 
is the character of the heroine of a story by Soltykoff, a Russian 
writer, which has been translated into French by Xavier Marmier 
under the title of “La Pharmacienne.” The wife of an apothe- 
cary residing in a dreary little town in Russia, she leads a dull, 
colourless life, married to a man whom she respects and esteems, 
but whom she does not love, surrounded by people with whom she 
has no sympathy, and engaged in occupations in which she takes 
little interest. One day a young noble comes by chance to the 
town, and recognises in her a girl to whom he had paid great 
attention in his college days, and in her husband an old and inti- 
mate friend. He renews his acquaintance with her, and after 
awhile she becomes aware that her peace of mind is endangered 
by his presence. She had admired him in olden times, and 
now he seems even more attractive than before, compared 
with the dreary inanities among whom her days are spent. 
But, though her thoughts may stray at times from her husband, 
she is none the less true to him on that account, and after a brief 
struggle she discloses her trouble to him. He goes to the baron, 
and, telling him the whole truth, beseeches him to leave the town. 
The baron behaves like an honourable man, and goes away at once. 
Years elapse before he returns, and in the interval he hears no news 
of the apothecary and his wife. But chance brings him at last once 
more to the little town, and then he learns how, soon after his 
departure, she had fallen into a decline, and faded away, and died. 
It isa simple story, but one of which it is a relief to think, after 
contaminating one’s mind with the “ scrofulous French novel” from 
which Miss Braddon’s present work appears to have derived several 
of its incidents. 

Isabel Sleaford, the heroine of “The Doctor's Wife,” is a 
romantic girl, whose mind has fed on novels to such an extent that 
she has become incapable of admiring ordinary merits, or adapting 
herself to commonplace circumstances. Brought up in a cheerless 
home, and enjoying little social intercourse beyond that which a 
cross stepmother and several unpleasant brothers could offer, she 
consoles herself by reading romances, and takes refuge in the 
paradise of sensational fiction from the discomforts of the outer 
world of reality. She peoples the dingy suburban residence in 
which she dwells with the noblest heroes and heroines, and places 
herself in imagination in the most romantic positions. For her, 
she hopes, some chivalrous being is waiting, the embodiment of 
the dreams to which the perusal of her favourite works has given 
rise, a lover of noble form and aristocratic features, well born and 
wealthy, possessed of a poetic genius, and devoured by some secret 
grief. No mere vulgar desires for rank and affluence shape her 
visions. She has a genuine admiration of what is beautiful, 
and an innate appreciation of grace and refinement ; and the petty 
discomforts which poverty entails do not so much wound her 
vanity as jar upon the chords of her artistic temperament. En- 
dowed with a vast capacity of enjoyment, she is also keenly alive 
to suffering, and little troubles bitterly vex and wound her, such as 
would scarcely make themselves felt by persons of a more sturdy 
organization. Much might have been made of her if had 
been trained aright, and supplied with mental food of invigorating 
quality; but unfortunately the novels which have formed the staple 
of her consumption have lowered the tone of her mind and 
weakened its healthy action. She has grown so accustomed to her 
ideal world that the light of every-day life seems cold and dull to 
her, and she has so long worshipped melancholy and majestic Laras 
and Corsairs that she has become incapable of appreciating the 
tame virtues of an ordinary husband. Such is the fair senti- 
mentalist whom George Gilbert, the thoroughly unromantic doctor 
of Graybridge, sees fit to full in love with. She is poor, and 
obliged to gain her living as a governess. There is little for her to 
look forward to in life, and she is not likely to meet with a better 
offer than the doctor now makes her. He is tolerably well off, 
and is good-looking and possessed of all the domestic virtues. So 
she marries him, and goes away to his unpretending home, liking 
him well enough, and looking forward to a moderately pleasant 
existence. He is not the sort of husband she had dreamt of in 
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former years, but she tries to forget the flattering visions of the 
past, and fully intends to make him an exemplary wife, Up. 
fortunately for him and for her, she makes acquaintance with just 
such a noble creature as her fancy had been accustomed to paint 
Roland Lansdell is a rich aristocrat, his appearance is heroic in the 
extreme, his mind is eminently poetic, and his existence is a romance 
in itself. She recognises in him the realization of her fondest dreams 
and in his society she finds a new life awakening for her. His conver. 
sation seems beyond all music, his habitation is a paradise of dainty 
devices, his presence becomes almost a necessity for her. And yet 
she has no idea of injuring her husband ; it never occurs to her 
that there is any harm in her admiring Roland Lansdell, and a] 
that she desires is that she may be allowed to gaze at and listen to 
that god of her idolatry. Madame Bovary would have flung herself 
into Roland’s arms without hesitation, but Isabel never thinks of 
doing more than worshipping him as a being of a superior rage, 
Meanwhile, neighbours begin to talk, and Roland, who has in the 
interval become very fond of the doctor's wife, forms the heroic 
resolution of tearing himself from her. He stays away some 
months, during which poor Isabel suffers terribly ; but at last he 
finds he cannot live without her, so he returns, and entreats her to 
elope with him. She is horrified at the proposal, and shocked 
beyond measure at the coarseness which her ideal hero so suddenly 
displays. The fairy palace she has so long been inhabiting comes 
crashing down around her, and life seems to be scarcely worth 
having when all her plans for making it happy are ruined. She 
rejects her lover’s proposal, but she cannot banish his image from 
her heart. She takes refuge in religion ; but no influence is able to 
bring her consolation, and she leads for a time a wretched, feverish 
existence, with nothing left her to enjoy, and apparently nothing to 
hope for. 

It would have been well for the story if it had ended at this 
point ; but perhaps the exigencies of novel-writing render such a 
conclusion impossible. So Miss Braddon kills off the doctor by 
fever, the poor man dying at peace with all the world, and quite 
unconscious that his-wife had ever preferred any one else to him ; 
and Roland Lansdell is then knocked on the head in an exceed- 
ingly melodramatic and improbable manner. JBefore dying, he 
leaves his estates, which appear to have been unentailed, to Isabel, 
and she becomes as good and benevolent as rich. Such a finale js 
sufficient to make the reader forget much of the merit of the earlier 
part of the story, and neutralizes the whole effect of its moral. 
The first two volumes in vain warn young ladies against yielding 
themselves to sentimentality and becoming enamoured of fascinating 
heroes, seeing that the third volume shows them that such conduct 
may result in their becoming millionaires. If Mrs. Gilbert had 
not allowed herself to fall in love with Roland Lansdell, she would 
never have become the possessor of his vast estates. tis true that 
her affection was purely Platonic ; but for all that the doctor would 
have had no small ground for complaint if he had known what wa 
going on. 

But if the last part of the story deserves some blame, its earlier 
portions should meet with no small approval. Isabel’s is an original 
character, and it is excellently drawn, forming by far the best 
picture which Miss Braddon has yet produced. And the interest 
of the story is allowed to depend upon this delineation, no 
sensational artifice being employed, until the middle of the last 
volume, to enthral the readers attention, and hurry him from 
chapter to chapter. The doctor is a good sketch, with his simple, 
unsuspicious character, and honest, manly heart. Le is a great 
improvement on the husband of Madame Bovary, who is a poor, 
contemptible creature, and not even a good doctor. But perhaps 
the best personage of the story, certainly the most amusing one, 1s 
Sigismund Smith, the writer of sensational romance. He is a 
quiet, easy-tempered gentleman, incapable, except professionally, 
of any but the mildest ideas. Butas a romancer he is addicted to 
the most horrible notions, perpetually creating the most fiendish 
characters, and uttering the most terrible of sentiments. Entirely 
wrapped up in his work, he sees in all around him the possibilities 
of a melodrama, and invests with a tragic interest every one with 
whom he is brought into contact. His description of the way 10 
which he would have written the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” intro- 
ducing into it a tremendous mystery, is replete with genuine 
humour, and some of his speeches are charming ; as, for example, 
that in which he gives his advice to Isabel as to the best way of 
getting rid of a dangerous affection of the heart. A Jess successiu', 
though more ambitious, sketch is that of Mr. Raymond, the 
philosopher of Conventford, in whom™@is easy, at least for any on¢ 
familiar with Coventry, to recognise the author of several profound 
works on very abstruse subjects. 


DAIRY MANAGEMENT.* 


Tux useful “ Rudimentary Treatises for Students of Agriculture, | 
a previous volume of which we noticed in our impression © 
August 20, have reached their fourth division, wherein the manage 
ment of the Dairy, of Pigs, and of Poultry, is explained an 


discussed. There is something so pleasant to the mind of the 
Londoner in the very idea of dairies and farmyards, that even the 
unprofessional reader may find in the little work now in our hands 
much that is agreeable and entertaining, though, of course, the 





By Robert Scott Buran. Vol. IV. » omy 

Management of the Dairy—Pigs—Poultry, With Notes on the Diseases of Stock, 

by a Veterinary Surgeon. With Lilustrations. London: Virtue Brothers. 
Thorley’s Farmer’s Almanack for 1865. London: Thorley. 


* Outlines of Modern Farming. 
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chief value of such a book is to the farmer and breeder. In the 
technical details of his subject we are very willing to submit our 
‘udgment to the tried and experienced guidance of Mr, Burn and 
his coadjutors. Speaking as members of the uninstructed mass, we 
can testify to the clearness and intelligibility of the matter, which 
has been compiled from the best authorities, and seems to be well 
arranged and digested. The series is excellently adapted for 
country gentlemen who contemplate farming as an employment 
for their leisure ; and, besides that, the various treatises of which 
it is composed possess, as we have said, an attraction for town 
readers by the very force of their contrast with the customary life 
of cities. 

Coneerning the mode of feeding cows we have some interesting 
particulars. From experiments made by various agriculturists, it 
appears that the food which produced the most milk was five pounds 
and a half of rape-cake, thirty-six pounds of mangold, and twenty- 
five pounds of oat-straw ; that one pound of rape-cake produced 
an average of one pound and a half of milk; that one pound of 
brewer's grains produced about a quarter of a pound of milk ; that 
one pound of rape-cake is equal to four pounds of brewer's grains 
in its milk-producing powers ; and that while the milk produced 
by the rape-cake was richer in butter, the butter produced by the 
crains was more delicate in flavour. Here is the bill of fare of a 
cow during the winter and early spring, according to the system 
recorded by the Rev. Mr. Pulline in a prize essay on “ Dairy 
Management,” published by the Yorkshire Agricultural Society :— 
A feed of twenty-eight pounds of roots the first thing in the 
morning ; at seven A.M., seven pounds of chopped hay; at nine, a 
pail of water, with half a pound of bean-meal stirred into it ; at 
ten, two pounds of linseed cake; at one PM., seven pounds of 
chopped hay; at two, two pounds of linseed-cake, after being 
turned out to water for a few minutes ; at five, twenty-eight pounds 
of roots ; at eight, seven pounds of chopped hay. On this system 
of management, we are told, five cows produced in seven weeks of 
spring one hundred and ninety-one rolls of butter (containing 
twenty-four ounces in each roll), one hundred and fifty-four quarts 
of new milk, and forty-two quarts of cream. It is evident from 
these statistics that the cow consumes a goodly amount of pro- 
vender, but that she knows how to return its value with interest. 
No animal requires more care and attention than the cow. She 
should not only be well fed, but in the celd weather well housed, 
and at all seasons kept scrupulously clean. She must have regular 
exercise, and not be allowed to drink too much water. Mr. A. 
Macdonald, of Bowood House, Calne, says, “It is a well-known 
fact that the London milkman does not require to add water to 
his milk, simply because he waters the food of his cows, and gives 
them large quantities to drink before milking them.” This gentle- 
man gives his cows but little water, and the result of his treatment 


he records, with pardonable pride, as the production of cream of | 


such a consistency that, in the middle of winter, a spoon would 
stand perpendicularly in it. The same authority is very emphatic 
as to the necessity of keeping cows under cover at night during 
the winter. Though, of course, it was their original nature to be 
out at night, their constitutions have been so modified by the arti- 
ficial training to which they have been subjected, that they cannot 
uow bear with impunity what they were at first qualified to endure. 
“ A Highland cow,” says Mr. Macdonald, “ eats the natural herb- 
age of the hills, and knows for hours before a storm is coming, 
and will feed on for a considerable distance till it reaches a place 
of shelter from the cold. Bring that same cow from its natural 
grass, feed it on ours, confine it in a field where it cannot obtain 
shelter, and it will soon be in a worse condition than when brought 
here. It must be housed at night in a building completely enclosed 
and properly ventilated.” The influence of civilization on animals 
is In itself a curious subject for inquiry, but one which it is, of 
course, beyond the purpose of Mr. Burn’s little manual to consider. 

As to the best utensils to be employed in the dairy, Mr. Burn 
has some sensible remarks. He says :— 


“Much has been written and said as to the best material for milk 
dishes— wood, lead, tinned-iron, zinc, earthenware, and glass have all 
in turn been recommended, and all in turn condemned. Of these we 
unhesitatingly place wood as the worst, glass as the best material ; the 
only objection which can be made, and which alone has been made, to 
glass, is that it is somewhat expensive, not only in first cost, but 
because it is liable to be easily broken. Tinned-iron and earthenware 
seem, therefore, to be the best, and possibly of the two earthenware is 
~ superior. If iron vessels lined with glass or with porcelain, after 
‘4@ manner of some cooking, utensils, were introduced into dairy 
practice, we believe they woul supply a want long felt. As arule, the 
Cishes in which milk is kept for the cream to rise are too deep. On 
“48 point Dr. Voelcker says, it is a great mistake to put up milk, for 
cream, in dishes as deep as four or five inches, which is the usual 
Practice ; the advantages they give by taking up less space, and costing 
less than a number of small pans, are more than counterbalanced by 
‘Ae loss sustained in the smaller quantity of cream thrown up.” 


Pigs do not seem to be very inviting subjects for disquisition ; 
yet there are some noteworthy things to be said of them. Probably 
‘ew of our London readers are aware that there are so many breeds 
of pigs in England. We have the Berkshire breed (which ranks the 

ighest), the Chinese breed (which has been largely imported into 
this country), the Neapolitan breed, the Hampshire breed, the 
“ssex breed, the Sussex breed, the Windsor breed (introduced by 
the late Prince Albert), the Norfolk breed, and the Suffolk breed ; 
esides many others of less name. The great leading distinction is 
etween large and small breeds—the former supplying bacon, the 
‘ter pork and ham. All our English breeds of good quality, 
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according to Mr. Burn, are the result of crossing between the 
Chinese and Neapolitan pigs and the aboriginal English pig. The 
large, coarse pig may generally be assumed to be of native ancestry, 
or at least mainly so; the small pig, with a tendency to fatten 
quickly, comes of a race which has been largely crossed by Chinese 
or Neapolitan blood. The Windsor breed combines the attributes 
of both pedigrees. An animal of this stock will furnish you with 
large flitches of bacom, and yet fatten quickly and delicately ; so 
that he may be considered a very estimable brute, and worthy of 
the high patronage which he obtained. 
On the subject of rearing poultry, Mr. Burn records :— 


“The eggs selected for hatching should be regular in shape, the one 
end being larger and rounder than the other. Various writers have 
described a mode of discovering by the peculiarities of the egg, its 
shape, or certain air-bubbles seen within it, the sex of the bird which 
it will produce ; of this it may be said that it is considered to be 
more fanciful than correct. Mr. Trotter, however, it is right to state, 
says that he has ‘known great disappointment arise from the want of 
a knowledge of the discovery made by Columella,’ a Roman writer on 
agriculture, and of which this is a description. ‘Select,’ he says, 
‘the round eggs, for they contain female birds, and reject the oblong- 
shaped, for they contain birds of the opposite sex.” 


Tt will be seen from the foregoing summary and extracts that 
Mr. Burn’s book contains matter of interest to most readers, and 
of value to farmers and country gentlemen. In the hands of the 
latter we now leave it, and at the same time commend to their 
attention the “ Farmer’s Almanack for 1865,” issued by Mr. 
Thorley, which, though published at fourpence, contains a large 
body of facts, and many materials for investigation and discussion. 


CAPTAIN HERBERT: A SEA-STORY.* 


Fivr-and-twenty, or, at the furthest, thirty years ago, a naval 
novel—in most instances written by a naval captain—was as 
regular in its appearance during the season as its “ fashionable” 
congener, and was in almost equal demand at Hookham’s, 
Ebers’s, or Bull's: how is it to be explained that, at the present 
moment, astory of real every-day sea-life is about the last thing 
we expect to find catalogued in Mr. Mudie’s list of new books? Is 
the naval novelist’s occupation gone !—romance frightened from the 
deep by the mere substitution of iron ships for wooden ones, and 
steam-engines and double-screws for canvas? Did a mysterious 
and inexplicable “sea-change” overtake the British tar, when the 
“saucy Arcthusas,” that were his pride and delight, were towed 
to their last moorings in the Medway? Are we now and hence- 
forth to consider the life and habits so spiritedly drawn by Marryatt, 
Chamier, and Glascock, as obsolete, belonging to a pre-metallic age, 
and having no relationship with the sea-life and habits of the 
present time? We cannot see why it should be so. We cannot 
understand why black-eyed Susan should not hasten on board the 
Warrior or Black Prince to inquire for her William as eagerly as 
she boarded the oak-sided vessel that contained her sailor-love in 
Gay’s time. Surely the changes which have naturally occurred in 
the general character of sea-faring men during the last quarter of a 
century have not been of a more levelling kind than those to which 
landsmen have been subjected during the same period. Surely, if 
it were sought, there is still abundant material, both in respect of 
character and incident, to be found aboardship. Though ships 
have, for the most part, ceased to be what they were when Shylock 
made his detestable bargain with Antonio—mere “ boards”—un- 
doubtedly sailors are still “ but men ;” and, as the Jew says, 
“there be land-rats and water-rats, land-thieves and water-thieves 
—I mean pirates; and then there is the peril of waters, winds, 
and rocks.” We are immensely mistaken if every “ Black-Ball 
liner” that sails for the Antipodes does not carry with her the 
rough material for a naval novel,—if every vessel in the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s fleet might not give her name to a three- 
volume romance, and lend her captain for the hero. Need any 
novelist seek a better personification of naval intrepidity than the 
captain of the “ brave Iberia,” celebrated by Thackeray in his ballad 
of the “ White Squall?”—though, by the way, we have heard that 
the gallant sailor was angry with the poet, under the idea that 
he was being lampooned instead of splendidly complimented. This 
was “ Captain Lewis,” who, through the turmoil of the wind- 
storm— 





** Calmly stood and blew his 
Cigar in all the bustle, 
And scorned the tempest’s tussle. 

* “i * % 

For well he knew his vessel 
With that vain wind could wrestle ; 
And when a wreck we thought ker, 
And doomed ourselves to slaughter, 
How gaily he fought her, 
And through the hubbub bronght her, 
And, as the tempest caught her, 
Cried, ‘ George ! some brandy and water !’” 


If it had chanced that a Marryatt or a Chamier had been with 
the naval brigade in the Crimea, we have not the shadow of a 
doubt as to his finding subject-matter for a dozen volumes ready to 
his hand. Have the brilliant passages in the story of Captaim 
Peel’s services in the Indian mutiny nothing in them to tempt a 





* Captain Herbert: a Sea-Stery. In three vols, London: Chapman & Hall. 
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writer of naval romance? Is nothing in the way of romantic 
incident to be gleaned from the varied operations of our fleets in 
Chinese waters or Japanese? That there is no lack of stuff 
for sea-story-tellers we have ample testimony in the number 
of books of naval adventure published within the last ten 
years by Kingston, Mayne Reid, Dalton, Ballantyne, and half a 
dozen other writers of less special reputation ; but all these authors 
have more or less directly written for boys, and the reader of naval 
novels is under little or no obligation to them. What is wanting, 
in fact, is a first-rate naval novelist ; and we confess to being not 
very hopeful of soon finding him. The author of “Captain 
Herbert” is certainly not the desiderated writer. 

We have no intention of dealing severely with this so-called 
sea-story, or of holding the author altogether answerable for 
the disappointment we have felt on reading it. There is a salt 
flavour about its title which has stimulated our appetite perhaps a 


little too strongly at the outset of the feast, and weakened our | 


relish for some of the best dishes set before us. But we admit 
that our disappointment is consequent rather upon the over- 
sanguineness of our own anticipations than in the shortcomings of 
the writer ; we had ventured to hope that in “Captain Herbert” 


we should find a book worthy of ranking with “Jacob Faithful” | 
} “ Captai 
aptain | 


or “ Ben Brace,” and our hopes have not been realized. 
Herbert” is as much a land-story as a sea-story, and, though it is 
written by a man who evidently is familiar with the sea, it is 
entirely wanting in distinctive character. We take his present 
book to be a first attempt at novel-writing ; and, looking at it in 
that light, we may say that is not without promise. What is quite 
clear is, that he has yet to learn how to tell a story in such a way 
as to enlist and sustain his reader’s interest ; and that he will never 
do himself justice until he has acquired Pope’s “art of arts—the art 
to blot.” To write currente calamo, as he appears to do, is generally 
a delusive process. At least one-third of the bulk of his book is 
a heavy incumbrance upon it—indeed, we may almost say that 
one-half of the details are inconsequential ; at all events, we fail 
to detect their relevancy to the main action of the story. What 
the story is, in fact, is by no means obvious. Taking Captain 
Herbert, of his Majesty’s ship Astrea, as being intended by the 
author for his hero, and following his career, we are able to 
make out a plot of exceedingly simple construction ; but 
this we can only do by firmly declining to be turned from 
our course by any regard for the doings and sayings of the 
secondary characters. By adopting these means, we ascertain with 
tolerable clearness that some eighty years ago, when the good city 
of Bristol was one of the most flourishing centres of commerce in 
the kingdom, the only son of one of its wealthiest merchants was 
entered as midshipman on the books of the Astrea, Captain Her- 
bert, commander. The lad’s name is Henry Spencer, and his 
father trades under the title of “ Broadby & Co.,” in partnership 
with one Matthew Ffloyd, about whose antecedents there is a 
mystery. Mr. Spencer has two daughters, one of whom, Kate, is 
the heroine of the book. With this young lady Captain Herbert, 
though he is old enough to be her father, falls in love before 
setting sail for the West India station. At this time he is 
fortuneless, and Kate the daughter of a rich merchant, who would 
give her a splendid dowry; he is proud, and therefore refrains 
from declaring his passion. In the course of time, however, he 
becomes both wealthy and titled, and returns home to settle in his 
family mansion. Meanwhile Kate has fallen into the hands of a 
roué, from whom he snatches her not one moment too soon; and 
the story ends with their marriage. 

About the not very robust body of this love-tale, the author has 
wound—or rather heaped on it—a network in which the reader 
will be fortunate if he does not find himself inextricably entangled. 
As a preparatory study, he appears to have laboriously rubbed up 
his historical reading, and the result is that he works in every 
available reference to the events or men of the time to which his 
story refers, to the utter bewilderment of his readers and the ruin 
of his book as a work of art. It will be remarked, as characteristic 
of “ Captain Herbert,” that the sort of patriotism which we have 
been used to find expressed in the naval novels of other days is 
here completely discarded ; in the only battle described—between 
the fleets of Vice-Admiral Byron and the Count d’Estaing—the 


British fleet is badly crippled, while that of France sails proudly | 


out of the action, comparatively little the worse for the encounter. 
In some minor engagements, moreover, Captain Herbert is repre- 
sented as being anything but a victor. Perhaps the author writes 
in this fashion on principle, and with a view to the administration 
of a wholesome antidote to the pernicious one-sidedness of the 
naval story-tellers who have gone before him. No one, we think, 
will thank him for his pains, especially as the progress of his story 
is in no way affected by the discomfiture of the fleet in which his 
hero is supposed to be serving. The only object of the author 
appears to have been to display his knowledge of the naval tactics 
of eighty or ninety years ago, and the details of the battle which 
he has given are neither dramatically exciting nor scientifically 
interesting. Without doubt, the melodramatic portion of his book is 
that in which he has best succeeded ; but even there he has worked 
with an almost singularly inartistic hand. Running an intermittent 
course through his three volumes is the story of Matthew Ffloyd’s 
career. This man has been, in his earlier years, the agent of the 
house of Broadby & Co., at Kingston, in Jamaica, and has subse- 
quently become the sole representative of the firm, ultimately 
selling his interest in it to Mr. Spencer, and entering upon a 
separate business as a sugar-baker. It is suggested by the author 


that, at the period of his story, when Bristol was enjoying its J 
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greatest commercial prosperity, its merchants were not too par. 
ticular as to the sources of their wealth ; that, so long as their 
captains brought home good profits from their voyage, they 
did not trouble themselves with the details of their agenty 
trading. “The armed Bristol merchantman was often years 
away, lawfully engaged in the ‘ebony trade’ between the 
Guinea coast and somewhere about the opposite Caribbees - 
and on her return thé keen supercargo and the bold captain 
looked brown, but honest ; the respectable owner, having seen 
nothing but various bills of lading and exchange, went in the 
more thankful mood with his family to church ; while the good 
craft herself, repainted, as the fashion is ere coming into port, and 
with rigging well repaired, would throughout the rest of that 
Sunday seem to survey herself in the still water of the dock with a 
considerably more conscious air than any of them—-since her well- 
moulded bows would contrast with many a clumsy neighbour, and 
she would have a black cook on board, looking idly over, wooden- 
legged, or ignorant of English, or with no human meaning in his 
visage, so that the freedom conferred by British soil would have 
been of no use to him; nor could he tell any tale.” One of 
Broadby & Company's ships having been lost in the neighbour- 
hood of Cuba, the owner writes to his agent, pointing out Don 
Victor di Etterega, the commander of the Portuguese guard-ship 
on the station, as in collusion with the pirates into whose hands 
the vessel had fallen. The agent has at one time served on board 
the guarda-costa, under the name of Coguel, and owes his former 
captain a terrible grudge, for having been crossed by him in a love 
affair. Having contrived a diabolical scheme of revenge, he goes 
on board Don Victor’s vessel with some real or pretended informa- 
tion against a smuggling craft. After an unsuccessful attempt has 
been made to overhaul the contrabandista, the Government ship 
has to be taken to the coast and dismantled for repairs, the greater 
part of her crew being set on shore. Coguel plies with liquor 
those who remain on board, and, when all are drunk or asleep, sets 
fire to her magazine, and she and all who are on board, with the 
exception of himself and a mulatto boy, are destroyed, Don Victor 
being of the number. Twenty years after this atrocious deed has 
been perpetrated, a son of Don Victor’s turns up to confront 
Matthew Ffloyd, or Coguel, who ultimately dies by the hand of the 
mulatto. The tangled skein out of which we are just able to draw 
the thread of this part of the story is knotted and double-knotted 
by the introduction of two Jesuits, of whose mysterious and inter- 
minable talk we will not attempt to give any account. 

We have already said—and it is the most we can say—that 
“ Captain Herbert” is not unpromising. What the author has 
especially to study is the art of constructing a plot, so that the 
main incidents in it shall stand out with due prominence from 
those which are in their nature subordinate. He has, moreover, to 
correct an execrable style. There is hardly a page out of the 973 
contained in his book, that is not disfigured by some flagrant 
solecism. Passages as bad as, or worse than, the following might 
be cited by the score as examples :— 


‘On the subject of this last he avoided to particularise” (vol.i, 
p. 21). 

‘ He seemed to have fallen or thrown himself over the knife, and, 
after it clotted, to bleed inwardly ; this was a gag sufficient to keep 
him mute, for it was fast choking him”’ (vol. iii., p. 255). 

“Fast sinking as old Ffloyd was, all the more living intensity 
looked out like a waking soul from his black Welsh eye—almost 
Spanish when so set in ashy features: their dull bloated outline was 
all gone; gaunt an@ large came out the bony mould of a former regu- 
larity, which had been handsome in his youth” (ib., p. 259). 

“ He dismounted before entering the streets, and gave his horse to 
the servant, who had ridden behind, to be taken forward to the inn, 
while he strolled homeward by a route still quieter; not that his horse- 
manship was in the least timid, or awkward-marked in its peculiar 
cast (originally acquired in travel among the Bedouins of the Nile) ; bis 
easy grace and natural advantages being sufficient, indeed, to have 
set-off the plainest cob that had passed him” (vol. ii., p. 3). 


The writer who carelessly leaves his reader to correct him, sub- 
| jects himself to the risk of being left unread ; and this risk appears 
to us too imminent in the case of the author of “ Captain Herbert. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.* 


Mavy school-books of specimens of English literature, consist- 
ing of a series of extracts, in prose amd verse, from the works of 
some of our most eminent authors of different eras, have, from 
time to time, been published, for the benefit of students and others 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the beauties of our British 
classics. A French work of a similar kind is now given to the 
younger branches of the English reading public by M. le Page, 
French professor in London. The book is, in point of fact, as 
M. le Page says, a tableau of French literature. The author, oF 
compiler, truly remarks in his preface, that, if the first one * 
be attained in learning a language is to be able to converse with 
those who speak it, the second ought certainly to be to make one- 
self acquainted with the works of those authors who have writtel 
init. “To the study of a language,” says M. le Page, “ shoul 
naturally succeed that of its literature.” It is mainly with this 


* Gems of French Literature; in Prose and Verse. With Chronological -_ 
Critical Notices of the Eminent Writers in France from the Fourteenth Centur, ~ 
the Nineteenth. By M. le Page, Professor of the French Lang: @ ;e in London. 
London: Virtue Brvthers. 
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‘ntention that the present selection from the works of French 
writers has been compiled. M. le Page observes :—‘ I know that 
there already exist several books of this nature. But they are 
generally incomplete ; some, because they only contain remarks on 
the writers ; others, because they do not give extracts of all the 
masterpieces which ought to be contained therein (awraient du y 
fqurer), and those that they contain are too little varied, often too 
short, and, what is worse still, presented under a false aspect.” M. 
le Page, however, has the modesty to admit that his own work may 
no more be free from these defects and shortcomings than those 
which have preceded it. He accordingly wisely leaves the whole 
question t» the judgment and decision of his young readers. 


The work is comprised in two volumes, the first consisting 
entirely of prose selections, and the second wholly of poetry. The 
extracts from the writings of the various authors are arranged 
chronologically under separate heads, referring to the epoch or 
century in which they lived and wrote, and a brief critical notice 
of each, mentioning also the year of birth and death, is prefixed. 
We have specimens of the productions of all those illustrious authors 
whose names adorn the pages of French literature, from Froissart 
downwards to the present time. Several specimens of the poetical 
and prose works of French writers of the present century, and 


of some living authors, are likewise given, including, amongst the | 


latter, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Théophile Gautier, Thiers, Guizot, 
and Scribe. M. le Page does not, however, in every instance 
give specimens of the writings of the authors whom he notices 
in the course of his book ; but where he does make extracts from 
the French classics, they are generally very numerous and copious. 
For instance, he quotes several scenes at full length from Moliére’s 
comedies, “ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” ‘ Médecin malgré Lui,” 
“T)Avare,” “Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” “ Malade Imaginaire,” 
and “ Tartuffe ;” he gives nearly the whole of one of Corneille’s 
tragedies, besides many entire scenes from several others, and 
presents his readers with the greater part of the first book of 
“Gil Blas,” and the first three chapters of the second. Some- 
times, at the end of each extract, he appends an English transla- 
tion of some of the more difficult or obsolete French words and 
idiomatic phrases. 

The specimens, both of poetry and prose, are frequently very 
interesting ; but we cannot help thinking that, in several instances, 
M. le Page’s extracts are a great deal too long for a work of this 
kind. It would have been better, in our opinion, if, instead of 
quoting scene after scene, or chapter after chapter, from different 
plays and novels, he had contented himself with merely giving a 
few of the most remarkable speeches and soliloquies of some of 
the characters in the drama or novel, and only the most striking 
portions of the more telling scenes. But the book is, neverthe- 
less, in many respects, a good one, and will doubtless prove very 
useful to many a young student of the French language and litera- 
ture. The notices prefixed to each writer are just and to the 
purpose, and for the most part conceived in an impartial spirit ; 
and M. le Page has carefully omitted, in all he quotes, anything 
that might be considered objectionable, so that his book might be 
safely read by the youth of both sexes. From a critical point of 
view, we need hardly say more than we have already expressed ; 
for a production which is made up almost entirely of selections 
from the writings of authors whose names are generally known, 
calls for but little in the way of comment. 


’ 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Knowledge, and Complete 
Practical Guide in Health and Disease, for Families, Emigrants, and 





Dictionary of Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical. Forming a Complete General Gazetteer of the World. By 
Alex. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &c. (Longman & 
Co.)—Exactly ten years have elapsed since the original publication of 
Mr. Keith Johnston’s compact and useful “ Gazetteer.” A new edition, 
revised to August, 1864, is now put forth, and calls for recognition at 
our hands. It forms an exceedingly thick book of 1,402 pages, and, 
though a little cambrous, has the convenience—a very great one in 
a work of reference, which people may want to consult in a hurry 
in two or three different parts of the alphabet—of combining in 
one volume all the countries, cities, towns, seas, &c., of the world. 
The type is small, but very legible, and the information seems 
to be comprehensive. The system is to give everything within a 
small compass, so that even the greatest States do not occupy many 
columns; but a large number of places commonly omitted in Geogra- 
phical Dictionaries are here included. The information has been 
corrected down to the latest possible date ; the notes on climate, tem- 
perature, and rainfall have been much extended in the present edition ; 
and many interesting particulars with reference to the British Islands 
have been deduced from the levelling tables of the Ordnance Trigono- 
metrical Survey. ‘Thus revised, the work is destined to a new career 
of usefulness. 

The Essentials of Spelling. By E. Jones, B.A. (F. Pitman.)—Mr. 
Jones describes his book as “a comprehensive classification of the 
difficulties of English spelling, with rules for spelling and exercises 
thereon, adapted to the Revised Code Examinations, the Civil Service 
Examinations, and to schools generally.” That he is competent to 
do some service in a very perplexing branch of education is suffi- 
ciently vouched for by the fact that this is the third edition of his 


| little treatise, and that no less an authority than Professor Max 


Miiller (to whom the book is dedicated by permission) speaks of 
the design as being very skilfully handled. The author proceeds 
upon a classification of the anomalies of English orthography, as 
exhibited in words of one syllable, which, as the number of mono- 
syllables in the language is about three thousand, must have been a 
work of great labour; and subsequently in connexion with longer 
words. Schoolmuasters and tutors are better qualified than ourselves 
to judge how far the plan answers the practical purposes of tuition. 


German Accidence; or, Essentials of German Grammar. By Karl 
Dammann, Phil. Dr., Professor of German in King Edward’s School, 
and at the Midland Institute, Birmingham (David Nutt).—Dr. Dam- 
mann says that his work is intended to be an introduction to larger 
grammars, and to be used as a companion to any practice-book already 
in the student’s hands, or by those who wish to correct their know- 
ledge of the forms of German grammar, or who are preparing for 
examination. We have no doubt that toall such it will prove useful— 
the author having based his system on the researches of Grimm, Jost, 
and Becker. 

Ince and Gilbert's Outlines (Kent & Co.)—We have here, in 
little closely-printed volumes, bound in stiff paper covers, two useful 
school books—the one entitled “ Outlines of Roman History,” by the 
Rev. Edmund Boger, M.A., Head Master of St. Saviour’s Grammar- 
school, Southwark ; the other ‘‘ Descriptive Geography, Mathematical, 
Physico-Politica!, and Statistical,’ by Professor Wallace, M.A., of the 
University of Glasgow, and Collegiate Teacher to the University of 
London, Both appear to be well done, and to leave no boy who has 
the happiness of being taught from them any reasonable excuse for 
being ignorant. 


The Pupil Teacher's and Student’s Hand-book of Scripture. By 
George Turner, Head Master of Queenbury (late Queen’s Head) 
School, Halifax (Longman & Co.)—Mr, Turner’s work, though not 
extending to more than 120 pages, contains an analysis of each of 
the four Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles; the historical 


| geography of all the principal places in the Holy Land, alphabetically 
_ arranged; and five hundred and fifty questions on the Old and New 
| Testament. The object of the compilation is to meet the requirements 


Colonists. By the Editor of “The Dictionary of Useful Knowledge,” &c. | 
(floulston & Wright).—For “ emigrants and colonists,” such a work | 
a8 this Medical Dictionary—one of the “ Inquire Within and Reason | 


Why ” series—may unquestionably be useful; but “ families” living 
anywhere within the reach of medical men had far better, in all 
serious cases, as the editor himself admits, call in the aid of a duly 
constitwted practitioner. It is true that in many trifling ailments a 
little common sense and intelligent knowledge are all that is required ; 
but for those qualifications we do not need so elaborate a work as the 
present, in which it is vainly sought to popularize the abstruse mysteries 
of medical science and anatomy. he editor says that his great object 
has been to produce a strictly domestic book, and that he has conse- 
quently omitted certain branches of his general subject which it 
would not be found advisable to discuss in the family circle. It 
appears to us that he has committed the not uncommon mistake of 
endeavouring to sit between two stools, with the result usually 
attendant on that feat. If his design was to produce a scientific 
work, even of a popular kind, it wasa mistake to omit some of the 
most important departments of medical investigation ; if, on the other 
and, he wished to make his Dictionary entirely acceptable as a family 
book, he should have left out a great deal more. After including so 
much which, from the purely domestic point of view, is objectionable, 
cm Squeamishness on other points is not very easy to be understood. 
‘ull, there is a good deal of instructive reading in the volume, chiefly 
on matters connected with the preservation of health. We have noted, 
.. Wever, a singular blunder in the article on the “ Taliacotian Opera- 
on” for restoring lost noses. Taliacotius is there said to have been 
{celebrated Chinese surgeon, who flourished about the beginning of 
— Christian era.” The process in question has doubtless been known 
ie India for many centuries, and may he.ve been invented by a Chinese; 
‘ut Taliacotius himself-was an Italian of the sixteenth century, whose 


wat name was Tagliacozio, or Tagliacozzi. In other parts of the 


*< we observe references to articles which do not appear. 





of pupil teachers under the shortened period of instruction laid down 
in the Revised Code. 


Faith and Life (Rivingtons).—Mr. William Bright, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of University College, Oxford, has collected a 
number of readings for the greater holidays and the Sundays from 
Advent to Trinity, compiled from ancient writers, and illustrated with 
notes on Eternal Judgment and Christ’s Sacrifice. The “ ancient 
writers” are the early Fathers and saints, and the book, both in its 
matter and its somewhat missal. like form of production, has a decidedly 
High Church character. Mr. Bright,in his Preface, contends for the 
absolute necessity of dogma as the foundation of all Christian morals 
—a position from which, we believe, not many Churchmen would be 
found to dissent; but there would probably be considerable disagree- 
mentas to the value of some of the dogmas which Mr. Bright holds in 
reverence. 

De La Rue’s Diaries, §c. (De La Rue & Co.)—A packet of Messrs. 
De La Rue & Co.’s Diaries, Calendars, and Memorandum Books, lies 
before us. Their usefulness has been well known for some years past, 
and we need only say that their reputation is now fully sustained. 


Vols. II., III., 1V., and V. of Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s pocket edition 
of Shakespeare’s Plays are to hand. The type is very clear, though, 
of course, small; and the whole appegrance is extremely neat. 

We have received Vol. II. of the collected edition of The Theological 
Works of the Rev. John Howard Hinton, M.A. (Houlston & Wright) ;— 
a new edition of Heaven our Home (Edinburgh: Nimmo) ;—No. XII. of 
The Church Builder (Rivingtons) ;—Nv. IX. of Events of the Month 
(J. & C. Mozley) ;—and Part I., Vol. XII., of The Assurance Magazine 
and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries (C. & E. Layton). 








Mr. Mark Lemon is about to appear again as a novelist. His new 
work, entitled ‘* Loved at Last!” will be published in the course of 
the present month, in 3 vols., by Messrs. BrapBury & Evans, 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A curious discovery is announced—the “ Earlier Remains of Arch- 
bishop Whately,”’ which were only lighted upon after the printing of 
the former volume of the prelate’s minor writings. It is said that the 
Messrs. LoNGMAN will issue these at once. 


A ridiculous paragraph has been going the round of the press, stating 
that Mr. Tennyson has pocketed not less that £10,000 by the sale of 
his last volume—‘“ Enoch Arden.” We do not pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the Laureate’s financial affairs, nor to know how 
much money his ‘publishers have paid him; but this we do know— 
and from the best authority—that up to the present time about 
32,000 copies of the work in question have been sold. On no other 
business matter is there usually displayed so much popular misconcep- 
tion and ignorance as when the profits arising from the publications 
of eminent authors are concerned. The habits, dress, and incomes 
of great men will, perhaps, always be matter of lively interest to curious 


readers and to “ worshippers ;” but a little common-sense should at | 


least guide those who construct ana, and concoct literary statistics. 


* Enoch Arden” is a six-shilling book; a part of this amount—say | 


something less than two shillings—will have to be deducted as the 
trade per centage, or booksellers’ allowance; the printer will take 
another portion, the binder another, and the paper-merchant and 
advertising-agent will also expect to be paid. 
shillings per copy, or even three shillings, may be the author’s royalty, 
it is tolerably clear that the £10,000 said to be Mr. Tennyson’s recent 


gain is simply one of those pleasant fictions started and circulated for | 


popular amusement. So few poetical publications ever pay for paper 
and print that a great metrical success is not unlikely to magnify 
itself; and this, we suppose, must be the excuse for the paragraph in 
error recently circulated. 


Owing to the pressure of other matter, we were unable to mention 
in our last number the decease of Mr. John Heywood, the well-known 
publisher of Manchester. This gentleman was the brother of Mr. 
Abel Heywood, formerly mayor of that city, and himself an enterpris- 
ing bookseller. We believe the care of the business will devolve upon 
the son, who has had a prominent share in the management for some 
years. 


Prince Napoleon is said to be actively employed superintending the 


labours of a staff of editors engaged upon a complete collection of the 
letters and despatches of the first Emperor. 
been sent to England, Italy, Germany, Spain, Russia, and even to 
America, for the purpose of collecting those writings which have 
passed into the cabinets of autograph collectors. We imagine that 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson could give information of value to the 


Prince, and we may say, from our own knowledge, that we remember | 


some fifteen years ago to have seen a magnificent letter from the 
great Napoleon to his brother Joseph, sometime King of Spain, in 
—where does the reader imagine ?—the library of Beloit College, a 
backwoods seminary in Wisconsin, a western State lying between the 
extreme western waters of Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi. 


Speaking of the forthcoming Napoleon despatches, &c., a corre- | 


spondent objects to the plan of Prince Napoleon and M. Sainte-Beuve, 
his assistant, on the ground “ that the work of a man of genius should 
be left untouched by inferior minds. So many years have passed 
away since the judgments of Napoleon on many men of eminence were 


uttered that their publication to-day could not injure anybody. To see | 


Napoleon in his true character, such as his private letters show him, 
would furnish the historian with much valuable knowledge, and the 
metaphysician as well. 
up to the present closed, for the effect of every word uttered in 


St. Helena was calculated, and little was said there which was not | 
likely one day to serve the King of Rome, or keep alive the super- | 


stitious admiration with which the speaker was regarded by a large 
section of the French people.” 


The successors of Madame Tussaud appear to have made up their 
minds about the guilt of Miller, for posters cover our London hoardings 
informing us that the prisoner accused of murdering Mr. Briggs has 
been added to the collection of wax figures. It does not say whether 
this is to be seen in the “Chamber of Horrors,” but we assume as 
much from the style of advertising. Publishers, too, are not behind- 
hand with the public, for the proprietors of the Illustrated Police 
News put forth a sensational advertisement, begging the public to 
*‘ Look out! look out!” as they are abont to issue “ All about 
Miiller ; the History of the Murder of Mr. Briggs, profusely illus- 
trated with portraits and engravings.” 
literary panderings benefit the public morals ? 

From Paris we learn that M. Charles Raybaud, a writer of consi- 
derable merit, died a few days since. It is also said that the news of 
the death of Jules Gérard proved fatal to a sister of his at Nice. On 
being informed of that event, she was seized with a fit of apoplexy, 
which carried her off immediately. 

We learn from Madrid that the National Library there has just 
obtained “the only copy that exists of the first edition of ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ ”’ Surely this must be an error. If we mistake not, the 
Sefior de Gayangos has two or three copies under his charge, and 
not long ago a copy was sold amongst the rarities dispersed by Count 
Libri. 

A little volume of broad fun, reminding the reader of the well- 


published under the title of “ Vere Verreker’s Vengeance, a Sensation.”’ 
Readers of Punch who took delight in the waggeries of “ Mokeana’”’ 
will not be disappointed in any acquaintance they may form with Mr. 
Vere Verreker. 
to the text as those to be met with in many other recent works. 
author is Mr. 'Thomas Hood. 

Mr. T. Spencer Baynes, the author of some able metaphysical 
works, and recently a resident in London, has just been appointed to 
the logic chair in the University of St. Andrew’s. Mr. Baynes was 
formerly a student in this college. 





Assuming that two | 





Agents are said to have | ment of Civilization,’ by Edward Burnet Tyler, author of “ Mexico 


_ of George and Robert Stephenson ;” 


All the sources of such knowledge have been | 





Can these displays and 


The illustrations, we believe, will be quite as dpropos | 
The | 
| for Children,” by Mrs. Barbauld, with 112 original designs, new and 
| cheaper edition ; “ Self-Help, ou Caractére, Conduite, et Pere évérance, 


ee ey, 


Our statement last week that the list of works forthcoming from 
the great pubiishing-house in Albemarle-street will be found to con 
tain some new books of more than ordinary interest, is wel] borne 
out by the following :—Mr. Joun Murray will issue, during the pre 
sent autumn and coming winter: ‘* The Iliad of Homer, rendered into 
English Blank Verse by Edward, Earlof Derby,” 2 vols.; “ Plato, ang 
the other Companions of Socrates,” by George Grote, F.R.S., author 
of the “‘ History of Greece,” 3 vols.; ‘* Narrative of an Expedition to 
the Lambezi and its Tributaries, and of the Discovery of Lakes 
and Nyassa between the Years 1858 and 1864, by David Livingstone 
M.D., and Charles Livingstone,” with a map and other illustrations 
from sketches and photographs; “The Hand Bible—the New Testa. 
ment, illustrated, with a plain Commentary for Private and Family 
Reading,” by the Rev. Ed. Churton, Archdeacon of Cleveland, and Rey 
Basil Jones, Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of York, with 
views from photographs and sketches made on the spot, 2 vols. 
* Travels and Adventures of Arminius Vambery,” who was despatched 
by the Hungarian Academy on a scientific mission to the Nast, and jn 
the disguise of a dervish succeeded in traversing Central Asia from the 
Caspian to the Sea of Aral, through the Deserts of the Oxus, to Khiya 
and by Conrad,Bokhara, Samarcand, Karshee, Kirkee, Meema, and Balk 
to Meshed, from notes made on the spot, with map and illustrations. 
“The British Army in China and Japan,” by D. F. Rennie, M.D, 
Senior Medical Officer to the Forces in the North of China; 5 
second series of ‘‘ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 
from Samuel to the Captivity,” by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Westminster, with maps; “ Parliamentary 
Government Considered with Reference to Reform,” with Suggestions 
for the Improvement of our Representative System, and an Examina- 
tion of the Reform Bills of 1859 and 1861, by Earl Grey, a new edition, 
revised throughout, with additional chapters; ‘* Narrative of the 
Siberian Overland Journey from Pekin to Petersburg, through the 
Deserts and Steppes of Mongolia, Tartary, Siberia,” &c., by Alexander 


Shirwa 


| Mechie, with map and illustrations ; “ History of the French Revolution 
| —1789-1795,” by Professor Von Sybel, of Munich ; translated from the 


last edition, with the author’s sanction, by Edward Wilberforce, M.A.; 


| “Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain, from Personal 


Observations during several Journeys through that Country,” by 
George Edmund Street, anthor of “ Brick and Marble Architecture of 
Italy in the Middle Ages,” illustrated with plans and views of buildings; 
‘** Researches into the History of Mankind and on the Early Develop. 
and the Mexicans,” with illustrations ; “ The Judges of England, with 
Sketches of their Lives and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, 
from the Conquest to the Present Time,” by Edward Foss, F.S.A., 
Vols. VII, VIII, and iX. (completing the work); these volumes 
commence with the reign of Charles II., and contain the remainder 
of the Stuart dynasty, and the whole of the Hanoverian family; 
‘‘ Ephemera,” by Lord Lyttelton; “ James Brindley and the 
Early Engineers,’ by Samuel Smiles, with illustrations; ‘“ The 
Story of George Stephenson’s Life,’ a new, enlarged, and 
thoroughly-revised edition, including a Memoir of Robert Stephenson, 
by Samuel! Smiles, with many illustrations, uniform with the “ Lives 
Poems,’ by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P., a new edition; “A New History of 
Painting in Italy, from the Second to the Seventeenth Century,” from 
original materials and recent researches in the archives of Italy, and 
from personal inspection of the works of art in that country and else- 
where, by J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, with numerous illus- 
trations, Vols. I. and II.; * Lives of the Warriors of the Seventeenth 
Century who have Commanded Fleets and Armies before the Evemy,” 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., author of “ Annals of the 
Wars ;” “ The Modern Samaritans, and a Visit to Nablous,” by the 
Rev. John Mills, with illustrations ; “An English Gentleman’s House,’ 
being practical hints fur its plan and arrangement, by Robert Kerr, 


| architect, with numerous plans and views; “ A New History of 


Modern Europe,” from the taking of Constantinople by the Turks to 
the Close of the War in the Crimea—1453-1857—by Thomas H. Dyer, 
Vols. ILI. and IV., completing the work, with copious Index; “ Phy- 
sical Geography of the Holy Land,” by the Rev. Ed. Robinson, D.D., 
author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” with a map; a new and 
enlarged edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Elements of Geology, or the 
Ancient Changes of the _— and its Inhabitants,” with woodcuts; 
* Modern Warfare as Inflaenced by Modern Artillery,” by Col. P. L. 
Macdougall, author of the “ Theory of War;” “Some Account of the 
Music of the Most Ancient Nations, particularly of the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Hebrews,” by Carl Engel, with illustrations ; «The 
Works of Alexander Pope,” with a new Life, Introduction, and 
Notes, by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, B.A., with portraits; “The His- 


| tory of Latin Christianity,” inclading that of the Popes to the Pontifi- 


cate of Nicholas V., by Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, 
third and revised edition, 9 vols.; Memorials of Service in India, 


| from the Correspondence of Major Macpherson, C.B., Agent for the 


Suppression of Human Sacrifices in Orissa and at the Court ol 
Sindiah during the Mutiny,” edited by his brother, Wm. Macphersop, 
with illustrations; “ Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” com- 
menced by the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., and continued and concluded 
by Tom Taylor, with portraits, 2 vols.; “ Choice Specimens of English 
Literature, selected from the Chief English Writers,’ by Thomas B. 
Shaw, M.A.; edited, with additions, by William Smith, LL D.; & 


| companion volume to the * Student’s Manual of English Literature ;’ 
known “ Comic Annual” and “ Whims and Oddities,” will shortly be | “His y 


“History of Media, Babylon, and Persia—the Third, Fourth, and 4 
Ancient Monarchies,” by the Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A., V ols. Ill. 
and 1V. (completing the work) ; Memoir of Bishop Blomfield, by the 
Rev. Alfred Blomfield, M.A., new edition, with portrait ; “ Diary © 
Mary, Countess Cowper, Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princes® 
of Wales, 1714-20,” new edition, portrait, 10s. 6d.; “ Hymns 10 Prose 


Ilustrés & I’ Aide de Biographies,” traduit par A. Salandier ; ~ i 
trations of the Brick and Terra-Cotta Buildings of lo 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries—as Examples for Imitation 
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ther Countries,” engraved and printed in colours, with sections, 
nouldings, and working drawings, by Lewis Gruner, small folio; 
« Hlandbs ok for Surrey, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight,” a new and 
revised edition 5 ‘* A Classical and Biblical Atlas,” Part I., by Dr. 
William Smith; Part Ii., “The Holy Land and Countries of the 
Bible,” by George Grove, Esq.; “A New English-Latin Dictionary,” 
py Dr. William Smith and Theophilus D. Hall, M.A., 8vo. and 12mo., 
qniform with Dr. Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary ; “ A Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,” by various writers, edited by Dr. William 
Smith; “The Student’s Manual of Modern Geography,” by Dr. 
William Smith, with maps and illustrations ; ‘ The Student’s Manual 
of Scripture History,” by Dr. William Smith. 

To Messrs. LonemaNn & Co.’s recent list we have now to add some 
- .portant scientific and medical works :—“ The Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals,” by Richard Owen, F.R.S., 
snperintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum, 
9 yols., with above 1,200 woodcuts; ‘A Manual of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. Pereira’s Elements,” by F. J. 
Farre, R. Bentley, and B, Warrington, 1 vol.; “A Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine,” by J. Copland, 1 vol. Also in general literature, 
besides the works we have lately announced, “ Historical Studies,” by 
Herman Merivale, 1 vol.; ‘The Conversion of the Roman Empire,” 
Richt Sermons, by the Rev. Charles Merivale, Rector of Lawford, and 
Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 1 vol. 

Messrs. RIvINGTON’S new list of works in the press includes ‘* Hymns 
from the German,” translated by Frances Elizabeth Cox (2nd edition, 
revised and enlarged); ‘ Household Prayer, from Ancient and 
Authorized Sources, with Morning and Evening Readings from the 
Gospels, and Epistles for each Day of the Month,” by the Rev. P. G. 





Medd, Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford; “The Holy | 
| pleting this popular series in twenty volumes. 


Bible, with Notes and Introductions,” by Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Part L, containing Genesis and Exodus; and some minor 
theological works and pamphlets. 

Messrs. Virtue Broruers will publish in a few days “ Steps and 


i 


Stages on the Road to Glory,’ by the Author of “Our Heavenly | 


Home.” 

Messrs. TINSLEY 
Mr. Alfred Austin, author of “The Season, a Satire,” &c., and 
alluded to by us a short time since under the title of “ An Artist’s 
Proof,” in 3 vols. ; also, reprinted from the Times, by permission, in 
2 vols., “ Mornings of the Recess in 1861-4,” being a Series of 
Literary and Biographical Papers, by Mr. Samuel Lucas. 

Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons have in the press a volume entitled 
“ The Economy of Capital, or Thoughts on Gold and Trade,” by R. 
H. Patterson, author of “ The New Revolution, or the Napoleonic 
Policy in Europe,” &c. Mr. Patterson is generally understood to be 
the contributor of the articles on monetary and financial matters 
which occasionally appear in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Mr. BENTLEY announces a new work by Viscount Bury, M.P., en- 
titled “ Narope Beyond the Sea, an Account of the Progress of the 
Teutonic Nations in America, illustrated by the Social and Political 
History of the English, French, and Spaniards, on both sides of the 
Atlantic,” 2 vols; a third and fourth volume of the “Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” bringing the work down to the period of 
the Reformation, by W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester; a third 
and concluding volume of Earl Russell’s ‘“ Life of Charles James 
Fox;’ “The History of Greece to the Close of the Peloponnesian 
War,” by Dr. Curtius, translated by Miss Bunnett, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Curtius, 2 vols.; “Adam and the Adamites, or 
the Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology,” by Dr. M‘Clausland; 
illustrations ; “Israel in the Wilderness, a Popular Account of the 
Journeying of the Israelitish People,” illustrated by Inscriptions on 
the Rocks in the Wilderness, by Rev. C. Forster; “ Henrietta Carac- 
ciolo, or Convent Life in Naples, a True Narrative.” 

The following new works will be published by Mr. Newsy during 
the months of October, November, and December:— A Right- 
minded Woman,” a novel, by Frank Trollope, in 3 vols. ; a new novel, 
by the author of * Wondrous Strange ;”’ ‘‘ Beatrice Lee,” a novel, by 
L. Curling, author of “ Mary Graham,” in 2 vols.; “The Root of all 
Evil,’ a novel, by Elizabeth Sheldon; “ Alice Farrar,” a novel, by 
Ellinor J. Kelly, in 8 vols. ; ‘* Yaxley and its Neighbourhood,” a novel, 
by the author of “ Myself and my Relations,” in 3 vols.; “The Serf 


Wife among the Mines of Siberia,” by the author of “ From Morn till | 


33 


Eve in Europe,” in 1 vol.; ‘‘ English America, or Pictures of Canadian 

Places and People,” by Samuel Philip Day, author of “ Down Sonth,” 

in 2 vols.; * Ceeil Forester,” a novel, by F. Sheridan; ‘ Nellie Miles,” 

anovel, by Rae Rae; * Fortune’s Football,” a novel, by Mrs. Meeker, 

author of * Alice Sherwin,” in 3 vols. ; “ Prince Hassan’s Carpet,’’ by 

Ee Luttrell, in 1 vol. ; and “ The Rector’s Homestead,” a novel, in 
vol. 

Mr. Hanpwicke will publish during the present season—“ Synopsis 
Filicum, or Synopsis of all known Ferns, including Schizeacea, 
Usmundacee, Marattiacee, and Ophioglossee,” by Sir W. J. Hooker, in 
ten monthly parts, illustrated by Fitch ; a work on the “ British and 
Foreign Ferns capable of Cultivation in this Country,’ with plain 
“rections, &c., by John Smith, late Curator at Kew; the third volume 
a “ Sowerby’s Botany, by Mr. Syme and Mrs. Lankester,” including 
all plants ranked under the natural orders Legumenifere to Rosacee ; 
‘Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould under the Microscope: a Plain and 
Easy Guide to the Study of Microscopic Fungi,” by M. C. Cooke ; 

An Illustrated Catalogue of the British Sponges, accompanied by 
the Original Descriptions of the various Families, Genera, and Species, 
and a Chronological Bibliography,” by 8S. J. Mackie, F.G.S., in 
monthly parts; the completion of Professor Buckman’s “ Science and 
Practice in Farm Cultivation, including Good Corn, Good Hedges, 
Good Timber, and Good Orchards ;” “ The Astronomical Observer, 
8 Handbook for the Observatory and Common Telescope,” by W. A. 
Jarby ; a new work by Dr. Wynter; “ Inventive Drawing, a Prac- 


“eal Development of Elementary Design,” by E. Ball; “ Operative | 


and Conservative Surgery,” by Dr. Butcher, of Dublin, illustrated 
2 chromo-lithographs ; “ Clinical Notes on Uterine Surgery,” 
Y Dr. Marion Sims, of the Woman’s Hospital, New York; 


3norHERS will shortly publish the new novel by | 


| Our Eternal Home, 





“On the Durable Forms of Epilepsy and Paralysis,’ by Dr. 
Ramskill; On Diseases of the Larynx,’ by Dr. Morell Mackenzie; 
** Surgical Anatomy of the Pelvis and Perineum in the Infant, Young 
and Adult Male and Female,” by Mr. Wood; “ Structure of the 
Simple Tissues of the Human Body,” by Dr. Lionel Beale ; ‘‘ Ophthal- 
mic Cases from Hospital Practice. with Clinical Commentaries,” by 
Mr. Ernest Hart, of St. Mary’s Hospital; “The Ward Manual, or 
Index of Surgical Disease and Injury, for the Use of Students,” by 
Mr. T. W. Nunn; “A Manual of Midwifery,” by Dr. Barnes, of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, fully illustrated; “A Manual of Human Micro- 
scopic Anatomy, for the Use of Students,” by Dr. H. Lawson; “ State 
Medicine,” by Professor George Harley, of University College, fully 
illustrated in the best style of chromo-lithography ; “ On Localized 
Electrization and its Application to Pathology and Therapeutics,” 
from the French, with notes and observations, by John N. Radcliffe; 
*‘ Skin Diseases: their Description, Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment,” by Dr. Tilbury Fox; “The Modern Treatment of Diseases of 
the Skin,” by Mr. J. L. Milton; “ Lectures on Public Health,” by Dr. 
Mapother; ‘ First Help in Accidents, being a Surgical Guide in the 
absence, or before the arrival, of Medical Assistance,” by Dr. C. H. 
Schaible. 

During November and December, Messrs. Groomprince & Sons 
will publish—* Ten Years in Sweden,” by the Old Bushman, author of 
‘A Spring and Summer in Lapland;” “The Temple Anecdotes,” 
Vol. I., by Ralph and Chandos Temple; “‘ The Pauper, the Thief, and 
the Convict,’ by Thomas Archer; ‘* To-day—Essays and Miscellanies,” 
by John Hollingshead ; “The Childhood and School-room Hours of 
toyal Children,” by Julia Luard; “Two Months in a London 
Hospital,’ by Arnold J. Cooley; “The Magnet Stories,” Vol. VIII.; 
and eight new volumes of Groombridge’s Shilling Gift Books, com- 


The last, and perhaps most remarkable, work of Condorcet, 
** Tableau Historique des Progrés de ! Esprit Humain,” which has not 
been reprinted for forty years, has just appeared in two volumes as 
an addition to the “ Bibliothéque Nationale.” 

The French publishers, ALFrep Mame & Son, have just brought out 
a magnificently illustrated work, entitled, “ L’ Air et le Monde Aérien,” 
written by M. Arthur Mangin, whose “ Mystéres de POcéan” met 
with such a brilliant success. 

Dentu & Co. have published a volume of sonnets by Antonio 
Spinelli, called * Ce que disent les Fleurs.” 

M. H. Tarne has just published, at the house of Hacnetre & Co., 
the fourth volume of his “* Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise,” treat- 
ing of contemporary authors. 

M. Amépte Turerry has just published, at the house of DIDIER 
& Co., a new edition of his curious “ Histoire d’ Attila.” 

The second volume of “ Réminiscences,’ by M. J. J. Coulmann, 
has just appeared at the house of Micnen Levy. : 











LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Feap., 2s. 


Adams (H. C.), The Indian Boy. 
Feap., 4s. 6d. 


Alexander (C, F.), Sunday Book of Poetry, 
Almanach de Gotha, 1865, 32mo., 5s. 6d. 

Barlow (H. C.), Contributions to the Study ofthe ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” 8vo., 25s. 
Bell & Daldy’s Elzevir Series.—Coleridge’s (S. T.) Poems. New edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Shakespeare, edited by T, Keightley, Vol, V. 





Feap., 5s. 
Boger (E.), Outlines of Roman History. 18mo., Is. 
British Workman (The), Vol. I. Folio, 1s. 6d. 

Brock (Mrs.), Home Memories. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Cassell’s Popular Natural History. New edit. Vol. I. 
Chesshyre (H. T.), Canada in]864. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Coleman (Rey. W. H.), Biblical Papers and Remains. 8vo., 4s. 
Darby (W. A.), The Astronomical Observer. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Day (S. P.), English America. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Dean’s Dissolving Pictures.—Things Worth Knowing. 
Denison (E. B.), Clocks and Locks. 2nd edit. 


Imp. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


Royal 8vo., 2s. 
Feap., 2s. 


Eden (R.), Some Thoughts on Inspiration of Scripture. Feap., 5s. 
Favourite Poems by Gifted Bards. Square 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Fifty Famous Women. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 

Fox (Ds ) on Skin Diseases. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Gentle Life (The). 4th edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Golden Light (The). 4to., 5s. 

Great Inventors. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Infantine Knowledge. 10th edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Jacob (W.), Scholia. Edited by G. Phillips. 8vo., 5s. 

McCulloch (J. R.), Political Economy. New edit. 8vo., 16s. 
Mackenzie (W. B.), The Dwellings of the Righteous. New edit. Feap., 1s, 6d. 


Maclear (Rey. G. F.), The Wonders of the Eucharist, Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d, 
Marian Lee, and other Tales. By Mrs. A. W. Sargent. Feap., 2s. 
Morris (Rey. F. O.), History of British Birds. Vol. III. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Mott (Mrs.), The Stones of Palestine, Sm 4to., 12s. fd. 

Novum Testamentum Grece. Edited by B. H. Cowper. 8vo., 6s. 
Number Thirty-One: a Novel, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Parsons (B.). Mental and Moral Dignity of Woman. New edit. 
Pusey (Rev. E. B.), Parochial Sermons, Vol. I. New edit. 
O’ Reilly (E.), Irish-English Dictionary. New edit. 4to., 21s. 
Cr. 8vo., 23. 6d. 


Feap., 4s, 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


| Queen of the County. By Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols, 
Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. #d. 
Royal Nursery A BC Book. Feap., 1s. 
Railway Library.—The Old Helmet. New edit. Feap., 2s. 
Rich and Poor. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Richon (V.), Exercises de Conversation; ou, Recueil des Scénes, 12mo., 4s, 


i 


Ryle (Rev. J. C.), Temper; its Use and Abuse. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Saunders (Captain W, H.), Black and Gold. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Serymgeour (D.), Poetry and Poets of Britain. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Smith (Rev. T.}, History of Joseph. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Sowerby’s English Botany. Newedit. Vol. III. Royal 8vo., £2, 3s, 

Start (J.) on Inspiration of Scripture. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (D.), Lighthouses, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Superior in Adversity. By Author of “ Blackfriars.” 2 vols. Post 8vo., 21s, 
Trollope (T. A.), Lindisfarn Chase. 3 vols, Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Truths for the Day of Life and Hour of Death. 3rd edit. Feap., 5s, 

Uncle Angus. By Mary Nichols. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Useful Library. Handy Book for Licensed Victuallers. By W. Barclay. Feap., 1s, 
Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), Church of the First Days. Vol. I. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Warren (Mrs.), How I managed my House on £200 a Year. cap., ls. 

Weale’s Series —Burn (R. 8.), Outlines of Modern Farming. Vol. IV. 12mo., 2s, 
Webb (Mrs.), The Lawgiver: Life of Moses. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Willement (E. ©.), Catech’sm of Familiar Things. 3rd edit. 
Williams (C. W.) on the Steam-Generating Power of Boilers. 
Wilson (Bishop), Companion to the Altar and Sacra Privata. 
Sacra Privata. 18mo.,, ls. 
Winscom (Jane), Vineyard Labourers. New edit. 
Woodland Gleanings. 2nd edit. Feap., 2s. 
Worboise (E. J.), Campion Court. Feap., 5s. 


12mo., 2s. 6d. 
4to., ls. 
lvol, 1S8mo., 2s, 





Feap., 5s. 
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The Bristol Church Congress, 
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The Primate on Inspiration. 
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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—(Opera | 


Company, Limited.)—Arrangements for Next Week. 


On MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY next, will be performed Auber’s 


celebrated Opera, MASANIELLO. Principal characters by Mesdames Parepa 
and Rosa Giraud; Messrs. H. Bond, Weiss, A. Cook, C. Lyall, E. Dussek, and 
Charles Adams. 

On TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY next, Flotow’s Opera, 
MARTHA. Principal characters by Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Fanny 
Huddart ; Messrs. fr. Corri, A. Cook, E. Dussek, and Henry Haigh. 

: Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

The Divertissements incidental to the above Operas will be supported by Mdlles. 
Duchateau and Bonfanti; Messrs. H. and F. Payne. 

Stage Manager, Mr. A. Harris; Acting Manager, Mr. J. Russell. 


The Opera 
commences every Evening at Eight. 





HE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £50 each, 
Paid up, £500,000. 
Boarp or DrreEcrors. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 
Xenophon Balli, Esq. Charles Kelson, Esq. 
E. J. Coleman, Esq. G. G. Macpherson, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman Dakin. Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
James Dickson, Esq. W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 
P. D. Hadow, Esq. Sir 8. D. Scott, Bart. 
J.O. Hanson, Esq. H, D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
W. H. Harford, Esq. Joseph Thornton, Esq. 
4. F. Holroyd, Esq. F. G. Westmorland, Esq. 
J.G. Homére, Esq. Alfred Wilson, Esq. 
Captain J. Gilbert Johnston. M. Zarifi, Esq. 
BANKERS, 
The Bank of England. 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
The Bank of London. 
The Union Bank of London. 
Sir W. Miles, Bart., & Co., Bristol. 
Sou.icirors.—Messrs, Edwards & Co.; and Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, & Co. 
ManaGErs.—Henry J. Barker, Esq.; and T. Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 
This Association receives money on deposit at notice, and for fixed periods, on 
terms to be agreed upon. 
Makes advances on approved Securities, and effects purchases and sales of Stocks, 
Shares, and Debentures. 
Negotiates Loans, and undertakes General Financial Business. 
Communications to be addressed to the Managers. 
By order, 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices—Crosby House, 95, Bi-hopsgate-street-within. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1525. 
Govrrnor.—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Drury Governor.—The Right Honourable the Earl of ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

THE SEVENTH DIVISION of the Company’s Profits is appointed to be made 
at 15th of November, 1865, and all Policies now effected will Participate. 

THE FUND TO BE DIVIDED will be the Profits which have arisen since 
15th November, 1860. 

A POLICY EFFECTED BEFORE 15th NOVEMBER, 1864, will not only 
Participate in the ————s Division of Profits, but will secure One Year's 
Additional Bonus, at all future Divisions, over Policies of a later date. 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is one of the Largest and 
most Successful of the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain. 

Its INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS PER 
ANNUM. and its Accumulated and Invested Funds amount to upwards of TWO 
MILLIONS AND A HALF STERLING. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Lonpon—82, King William-street, E.C. 
EpinpurGu—3, George-street (Head Office). 
Dvusitrin—66, Upper Sackville-street. 

Further information can be obtained by application at the Company’s Offices, or 
to any of the Agents in the principal towns of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 





| should send name and county. 


| Manual of Heraldry, 400 aly 3s. 6d., post-free, 





S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPaAnNy 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W, , 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


HE SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTE, 
QUEEN’S GATE TERRACE, ° 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, HYDE PARK, W. 


This Hotel is now open, and offers advantages to Families and Ge 
visiting London, being fn close —o to the Horticultural and Sone 
Gardens, Rotton Row, and the 





ark. The locality is recommended by me ical 


men as a winter residence for those requiring a mild and pure air. Visit 
London are invited to inspect the Hotel. — 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS 
AND OTLEY’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas, 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas to any amount 
according to the supply required. 4 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, in the large 
number of Volumes supplied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian Books also added immediately on 
publication. 2 

All the Magazines and Reviews; ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ “ Revue Con. 
temporaine,” ‘‘ Revista Contemporanea,”’ ‘* Preussischer Jahrbucher,” &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and FOREIGN Litera. 
ture is large, and has been accumulating since 1786, 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*.* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Books of the past Season, withdrawn from 
circulation, being clean and perfect copies of the most popular works of the day 
at very reduced prices, is now ready. . 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 








PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments,’’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. » 
OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 


INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour, Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
y. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced. 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched; Arms —— and quartered. The 

y 





T. CULLETON, Gene- 


alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane 





| so PUBLISHED, Printed in Relief in various Colours, the 


following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 
2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 
5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 


Family, and Nobility of France, 


5 Sheets.—-The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864. 

6 Sheets.— Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

R.- ne Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world, 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, oat other places, 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 

Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-st- 

Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or ings, 7s. 6d. ; Book-Plate engraved with 

Arms and Crest, 16s. ; Crest-Plate, 5s.—-T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 

by authority i 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranboura- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 


ae 


Oy ’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 

Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
cs ~ gaaaseaape Seal Engraver, 26, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins 
ane). 


By mig ’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
2ls., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person cal 
use them. Carriage paid.—t. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane). 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s, 

post-free. pet ge ths | a Copper-plate, in any style, 1s. Wedding-Cards, 

50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 

rinted inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
ourn-street (corner ot St. Martin’s-lane.) 


Bayt veri clin GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 

Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
zs ee , Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin * 
ane). 


Oy pe ’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 

the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. r. 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 6s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—+- 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street(corner of St. Martin’s-lane), 
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Third Issue of 10,000 Shares, at Ten Shillings per Share Premium. 


Ts ESTATES BANK, LIMITED. 


(Late the Alliance National Land, Building, and Investment Company, 
Limited.) 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, by which the ‘Liability of Share- 

holders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 
Capital, £500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £10 per Share. Deposit, 10s. per Share 

on Application, and 10s. per Share on Allotment. Premium, 10s, per Share, to be 
aid on application, No Calls to exceed 10s. per Share, nor to be at less intervals 

than Three Months, and not less than Two Calendar Months’ notice of each call to 

be given. It is not intended to call up more than £5 per share at any time. ' 

Drrgorors. 
Thomas Hattersley, Esq., Railway Ticket Case Works, Paddington, Middlesex 
irman). 

Jo Chelate ay F.R.S.L., Publisher, 335, Strand, and Haverstock-hill, 
London (Deputy Chairman). : 

William Paul Clift, Esq., Merchant, 57, Basinghall-street, London, and Grosvenor 

k, Surrey. 

wines E] rR Esq. (Messrs. W. E. Corner & Son, Director of the Inter- 
national Shipowners’ Association), Shipowner, Leadenhall-street, and Lloyd’s. 

George Dibley, Esq. (Messrs, Braby & Co.), Fitzroy Works, Euston-road, and 
Haverstock-hill, London. 

Hubert George Grist, Eeq. (Messrs. L. Arnett & Co.), Manchester-street, Mary- 
lebone; and Barnsbury-park, Middlesex. 

Edward William Madams, Esq. (Director of the Alliance Shipping Insurance 
Association), Shipowner, New Cross, Surrey, and Littlehampton, Sussex. 

George Henry Money, “~, (Director of the Bank of Wales), 9, Berkeley-street, 
Piccadilly, and Carlton Club, London. 


SoricrTors. 
Henry Earle, ne 29, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 
Henry Oldham, Esq., 42, Fleet-street, Dublin. 
Robert Augustus Macrory, Esq., Ulster Chambers, Belfast. 
Messrs. Adams & Julian, 43, South-mall, Cork. 
FE. M. Coleman, Esq., 1, Cannon-street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, & Sharp, Southampton. 
Messrs. Butler and J. E. Smith, Leeds. 


CoysuttiIne Actvary.—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.5., F.S.S. 
Broxrrs.—John Scott & Son, 14, Telegraph-street, Moorgate-street, London. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYorsS. 
J. E. Saunders, Esq., F.G.S., Finsbury-cireus, London. 
Joseph Maguire, Erq., C.E., 195, Great Brunswick-street. 
William Hastings, Esq., C.E., Belfast. 
Robert Walker, Jun., Esq., Architect, Fitton-street, Cork. 
Messrs. Henry Bdwards & Son, 100, Ashted-row, Birmingham, 


AUDITORS. 
The Rev. Dawson Burns, 335, Strand, and Haverstock-hill. 
W. Wellen Smith, Esq., Hemingford-road, Barnsbury-park. 
Walter Ludbrook, Esq., 27, Cheapside, and Camden Town, London. 
AGcrncy SurERINTENDENT.—Herbert Thompson, Esq., London. 
Dupin anv LxernstER Boarp. 
Michael Ryan, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., Upper Lecson-street, Dublin, and Ashley, 
Staffordshire (Chairman). 
William Ledger Erson, Esq., 39, Henry-street, Dublin, and Blackrock, Co, 
Dublin (Deputy Chairman). 
George Le Hunte, Esq., M.A., J.P. (Chairman of the Wexford Harbour Com- 
missioners), Artramont, Wexford ; and Oxford and Cambridge Club, London. 
Henry Brown, Esq. (Messrs. Brown, Craig, & Co.), 2, College-green ; and 12, 
Heytesbury-street, Dublin ; and South Mall, Cork. 

Mark Ballard, Esq., 10 and 11, York-street, Dublin. 

John Griffen, Esq., 8, Summer-hill, Dublin. 

William Crowe, Esq., Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, and Foxrock, Co, Dublin. 

——- Esq., 61, Middle Abbey-street, Dublin, and Donny Carny, County 

ublin, 
Unster Boarp. 

William Ridgway Jackson, Esq., 16, Donegall-place, Belfast, and Glenmachan 
House, County Down (Chairman), 

Henry Whitaker, Esq, M.D. (Messrs. Wheeler & Whitaker), High-street, and 
Breadalbane-place, ‘Belfast (Deputy Chairman). 

William Jones Armstrong, Esq., M.A., Justice of the Peace, and Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the County Armagh, Glenaule House, Killylea ; and Union Club, London, 

Thomas Cordukes, Esq., Merchant, Belfast, and Glenebor, County Down. 

The Rev. John Kinghan, Principal of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Belfast. 

W. J. Nicholl, Esq. (Messrs. Forster, Green, & Co.), College-square East, Belfast. 

James Stelfox, Esq., Manager of Gas Works, Belfast. 

James Shaw, Esq. (Mesers. Shaw & Finlay), Ann-street, Belfast, and Sydenham, 
County Down. 

Nathaniel Wood, Esq., 12, Donegall-place, Belfast, and Sydenham, County Down. 


Munster Boarp, 


Robert Scott, Esq. (Messrs. R. Scott & Co., Iron and Hardware Merchants), St. | 


Patrick’s Quay, Cork (Chairman). 

Felix Mullan, Esq., J.P., Monkstown, County Cork (Deputy Coemen), 

— McOstrich, F'sq., J.P. (Messrs. J. Carmichael & Co., Cork and Liverpool), 

arrollina. 

John Daly, Esq., T.C. (Messrs. John Daly & Co.), 84, Grand Parade, Cork. 

Isaac Julian, Esq., Clarence-terrace, Cork. 

George Simpson, Esq., T.C. (Messrs. Baker, Simpson, & Co.), Biscuit Manufacturer, 
Cork; and Bishopsgate-street, London, 

William Morgan, Esq., Diamond Hill, Blackrock, County Cork. 


Norrn West or I[retanp Brancn. 
Solicitor.—Robert Knox, Esq., Londonderry. 
Surveyor.—Jobn G. Ferguson, Esq., Londonderry. 
Secretary.—J. H. Bible, Esq., Londonderry. 


GuygraL ManaGzr anp Szceetany.—Joseph A. Horner, Esq., F.R.8.L. 


OFvIcns. MANAGERS. 
London—156, Strand, W.C. .....cccccecseseeceeeseeeeeens J.J. ANDREW. 
Dublin—6, D’Olier-street ....... abdedeseutaccseeececenetes J. A. Mowart. 
Belfast—33, High-street ..........ccccsesssersceecesereceees E. AbLWorTHY. 
Cork—98, St. Patrick-street ............cccccsssesereesees Rossrt Day, Jun. 
Birmingham— Bank Chambers, Temple-street...... F., ScHNaDHORST. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


This Bank was established on the Ist of January, 1864 (under the designation of 
the Alliance Nutional Land, Building, and Investment Company, Limited), for the 
Purpose of developing, under the Limited Liability Act, the operations of a Land 
and Building Society, combined with the more profitable business of a Land Mort- 
gage Bank, Nearly £40,000 sterling hes been advanced on mortgage since the Ist 
of January, and is already returning a remunerative rate of interest, whilst a large 
number of advances on first-class securities are waiting completion, The first 
capital of the Bank was £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10, the whole of which was 
Tapidly subscribed by a body of proprietors, numbering more than 1400. This 
Capital was, however, found totally inadequate to meet the demands on the Mort- 
bage Department alone, and the Directors, consequently, had to forego many 
*“vantageous opportunities of profitable investment. The Capital has, therefore, 
— mereased to Half-a-Million in order that the business of the Bank may be 
Dine oped to its legitimate extent. On the 6th ultimo (September, 1864), the 
~irectors decided to make a second issue of 10,000 Shares; and such is the con- 
of sce of the proprietary in the undertaking that, notwithstanding the high rate 
Me “iscount prevailing, a orgs proportion thereof have been already taken up, and 
are woements have been made for privately placing the remainder. The Directors 
10 ooo at prepared to receive subscriptions from the public for a third issue of 

100 Shares, at a premium of Ten Shillings per Share. 

PRopaBLE PROFITS. 
fan rPerience has shown that no better means of investment is to ke found than is 
aoe ed by well-managed Associations of this class. The following are among 
~< “¥iGends that have been realized :— 
The London and County Land and Building Company, 
TT ee 20 per cent, 
The British Land Company, Limited, p: ys ... 15 per cent. 


=. 











RESOLUTION OF SHAREHOLDERS. 


The confidence which the Proprietors have in the success of the Bank is also 
shown by the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted at the First 
Ordinary General Meeting, on the 30th June :— 


Resolved :—‘‘That the Shareholders are greatly gratified with the success of 
the first half-year’s business of the Company, no | hereby pledge themselves to 
use their utmost exertions to extend its operations and increase its prosperity.” 


Applications for Shares, accompanied by a deposit of Ten Shillings per share, 
and the Premium of Ten Shillings per share, must be made through the Secretary 
or Agents, of whom every information can be obtained. 


THE ESTATES BANK, LIMITED. 


N | OTICE is hereby given that the DIRECTORS will proceed 
to ALLOT SHARES on TUESDAY, the lst of NOVEMBER, 1864, before 
which date Applications should be sent in. 


JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 


CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
PATRONISED BY 

Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies. 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Collieries, Iron Masters, &c. &c, 


It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 
and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years, to surpass any other Paint. 


It is applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
and Ironwork, while for 

MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it is unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone. Itis the only Paint that will stand on 

CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 
and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
turists, for such purpose. 
The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 

White Lead; and is economical in application, as 

ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 














The British Government. 





Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 
WF OW nits ihnantrindedisacbuttoronnas-canamtan PIE, BL ak ons sniehiesancpuavanstetens 
NE GAGE apis inksscrciescsnasvenaveus Dark do. (Brick Colour) ............ 
BOG GD a veins i ssctencsiiscsiveenestivesacsen 30s Chocolate Colour..............c.ccceeeee 26s. 
Cream Colour .........00 sssssecssecess © PINE tine asbicatistbiacivenestvanssatsess 
Light Portland Stone...............+++ Bronze Green ........cccccceceseeseeeees 
Drab or Portland do...............564 Bright Green .......ccccccecccevsesesees 
OO DOG is. ccccsceciesncecsccstccteess 2 065 Deep Green oor... .sercecscecererscsseeees Yas 
Lead Colour ...cscccosisessscvecsscscseses Gn” hE. coche scinsensccas tventnncnsucheseenten 


3 cwt, and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 
per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland. 


Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
®, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
(Where a)l Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 


West-Enp Orrice—31, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
CA UTION.—All Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish, 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manuibetere, strongly plated. 
DEAN alain ye Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake 
askets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s, 
30s., 40s., 63s., 788. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s., new and elegant patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improve- 


ments. 
DEANE’ 8—Copper eg Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- 
ots, &c, 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
DEANE’ S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath-rooms fitted complete, 
DEANE’S—Fenders end Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
DEAN E’S—Bedsteads, in Lron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 
DEAN E’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Calvary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
DEAN ie Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light 
glass, 63s. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured on their own 


Story. 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free, 


EstTaBiisHEp A.D. 1700. 
DEANE & CO., The Monument, London Bridge. 


H EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 


Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen, 











WEEND DOCGOGRT ccccescccancccviencassccensascanpiononionsh 24s. and 30s. per dozen, 
GO TRO cicnshnti sai cusisverscnsécarsbiniadicasinaasionh 30s. ,, 36s, be 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne ............ 368., 428, ,, 483. 9 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........c.cccceceeececeeeeceeeees 243. ,, 30s. - 
PORE cccccccssesbahstcbdesbinbscns’sbspentationsvaenied 24s., 30s. ,, 36s. 9 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 
CHOICE OLD PORT, 
Consisting of Wines of the 


Celebrated vintage of 1820.............cccseceseeeeeceeseeeeeness 120s. per dozen, 
Vintage 1834 .....cccccccccerssecseessessersseseeceees eencsecscasteees 108s - 
"PROD BO vp ccccnsicocesdekddecovesercdecdascscisibatwtannsedacsdns 843 a 
Vientne BOND siieekas s ictasanseiipasstidlentdecciighinnssicinicsivecies 72s. - 

All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 
Fine old “* beeswing”’ Port .......ccccccsesecseeeeeees 48s, and 60s. per dozen. 
Superior Sherry........-...ccccccccccsescseeeeeeees 36s., 42s. ,, 48s. 2 


Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s,., 48s.,60s.,728. ,, S4s. -~ 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Gruvhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 

Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a Post-oflice Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwar?ed 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Reyert-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King a-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
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EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELEMENTARY 
COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be 

had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J, TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr, Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy 


and Geology. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 

pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 

retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 

wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, pink 
label, and cork branded ‘* Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


PLIMSOLL’S COALS. 


Wallsend Coals, 2s. per ton less than Cockerell’s, 
WHITE LION WHARF, BANKSIDE, 8.E. 
Depéts: THE MIDLAND, ST. PANCRAS, No. 5 Office, 
and KING’S CROSS. 
HEAD OFFICE.—6, BROWNLOW STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Every description of Coal supplied. Prices post free on application. 


FITS AND INDIGESTION. 
A SURE CURE FOR 


These distressing complaints is now made known in a Treatise on Foreign and 
Native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN. The 
prescription was furnished him in such a providential manner that he cannot 
conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured everybody who has used it, 
never having failed in a single case. It is equally sure in cases of Fits, as of 
Dyspepsia, and the ingredients may be obtained of any Herbalist. Sent to all on 
receipt of four stamps, to prepay postage, &c, This work, of 48 octavo pages, 
beautifully illustrated, also treats on 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Liver Complaints, General Debility, and gives the best known 
Herbal Remedies for their positive and permanent cure.—Address, Dr, O, PHELPS 
BROWN, 4, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 














HE FALL OF THE LEAF— At this period the constitution 

of man is subjected to colds, rheumatism, and all sorts of chronic disease. 

Now is the time to take PARR’S LIFE PILLS; they give immediate relief, 
without the slightest pain or inconvenience. May be had of any Chemist. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 


during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 








and universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, | 


Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, in a state of 
perfect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond- 
street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 








EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.— OSTEO-EIDON.— 

Messrs. GABRIEL’S Invention.—The renowned newly-invented SOFT 

BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
springs, Wires, nor operation required, Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 


** Perfection of art and mechanism.” 

** For purity and comfort unapproachable. 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Guineas per set,— 
best in Europe. 

GABRIEL’S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.— Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand 
(opposite Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public a 
medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on asystem of PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
produced. They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, end are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, ; 
sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of 
this system, vide Lancet. No connection with any one of the same name, 


” 








Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 
MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
failen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 
Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London, 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY, 52, Wigmore- 

street, Cavendish-square.—Surplus copies of a large number of works of 

real merit, suited FOR PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, LITERARY 

INSTI1UTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES, &e., are now on sale at BULL'S 
LIBRARY, at very greatly reduced prices, Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


|S beacons 














& CO., BooksE LLERS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO 
H.R.H. ruz PRINCESS OF WALES. 
BrstkEs AND Prayer-Booxs. 
CuILDREN’s Books anv PERIODICALS. 


PUBLISHERS. 

New Pupwications or Merrit. 
Booxs Bounp. LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 

Booxs FORWARDED BY Post. Liperat Discount ror Casu. 


187, PICCADILLY, W. 
HIRTY CHARMING COLOURED SCRAPS, printed in 


oil colours, something in the style of Baxter’s celebrated pictures, are now 
sent, post free, for 2s. 10d. in stamps. The subjects are as follow :—Going to 
Church, the Country Stile, Rustic Hospitality, the Morning Walk, Orphans at their 
Mother’s Grave, the Believer’s Vision, the Departure, the Rainbow, the Father's 
Benediction, Music Party, Grace before Meat, Family Devotion, the Cotter’s 
Home, Baby’s Bedtime, the First Parting, the Lord’s Prayer; Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, &c.; altogether forming one of the cheapest sets for scrap- 
books ever submitted to the public. Address JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, 
London, where the sets may be inspected. 


TO READERS, SPEAKERS, AND STUDENTS FOR THE BAR. 
To ORATOR: a Treasury of Eloquence ; being a Collection 


of the best Speeches in the English European ‘longue, 
Weekly, 1d. Monthly, 6d.—Parts 1 and 2 ready. 


H. A. VILES, 34, Carey-street, and all Booksellers. 











NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


UPERIOR TO ADVERSITY ; or, the Romance of a 
Clouded Life. A H'ghly Sensational Novel. By the Author of “ Black- 


friars,” &c, ; 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row, 








SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
BOOKS NOW READY, 


SCHILLER’S LAY OF THE BELL. Translated by the 
Right Hon, Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart, With Forty.ty 
Illustrations, drawn on Wood by Tomas Scort, and engraved by J D. 
ap after designs by Moritz Retzscu. Oblong 4to., choicely bound in 
cloth, 


BEE-KEEPING. 


numerous Illustrations, 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “A WALK 
FROM LONDON TO JOHN O’GROATS. With Notes by the Way.” B 
ELIHU BURRITT, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. J 


CANADA IN 1864. A Practical Manual for Emigrants, By 
Capt. CHESSHYRE, late of the Royal Navy. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY ; or, Proof of God's 
Plan in the Atmosphere and its Elements. By JOSIAH P, COOKR, Jun, 
Author of *‘ Elements of Chemical Physics,” Svo., 10s. 6d. F 


A CHEAP EDITION OF MR. WILKIE COLLINS’s 
CELEBRATED NOVEL, “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” Fancy boards 
with Designs by Harry RoGers, 2s, 6d. , ‘ 


COOKERY FOR THE MANY. By an AUSTRALIAN 
ARISTOLOGIST. Comprising the Modern Cookery of Old England, with 
Colonial Emendations ; including many New Dishes and the largest number of 
fashionabie Drinks, English, American, and Colonial, yet published. With 
Coloured Illustrations, Post 8vo., cloth, 4s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION OF “ABOUT IN THE 
WORLD.” By the Author of “‘ The Gentle Life.” Feap. 8vo., 6s. 


FOURTH EDITION OF “THE GENTLE LIFE: 


Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character of Gentlemen and Gentle. 
women.” Crown 8vo., printed on toned paper, cloth extra, bevelled 


boards, 6s. 


HER MAJESTY’S MAILS: an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the British Post-Office. By WILLIAM LEWLNS, Esq. Post 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

*.* One of the most readable, informing books that should find their way into 
every man’s library. ~ 


MAN AND NATURE; or, Physical Geography as Modified 
by Human Action. By GEORGE P, MARSH, Author of “ Lectures on the 
English Language,” ‘* The Student’s Manual of the English Language,” Xe, 
8vo., cloth, price 14s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA, 
AND ITS METEOROLOGY. By F. M. MAURY, LL.D. Eleventh and 
Cheaper Edition, being the Third Edition of the Author’s Enlargement and 
Reconstruction of his Work, Post 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 

*,* This Edition includes all the Researches and Observations of Recent Years, 
and is Copyright both in England and on the Continent, 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 


8vo., pp. 918, half-bound morocco, £2. 5s, 


By the Times BEE-MASTER. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


With 


Royal 


NEW NOVELS. 
A DANGEROUS SECRET, &c. By ANNIE 


Author of * Dennis Donne.”’ 2 vols,, Post 8vo., 16s. 


LION-HEARTED. By Mrs. GREY, Author of 


Gambler’s Wile,” ** Sybil Lennard,” &e, 2 vols., Post 8vo., 16s, 


HAUNTED HEARTS. By MARIA 8S. CUMMINS, Author 


of ** The Lamplighter,” and ‘‘ Mabel Vaughan,.”’ 2 yols., Post 8vo., 16s, 
MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. By HENRY HOLI, 
Author of ‘The King’s Mail” and ‘‘Old House in Crosby-square.”’ 3 vols., 
Post Svo., 24s. 
ST. AGNES BAY; or, Love at First Sight. 
CANTAB. Post 8vo., 7s. 
“A short, lively, and readable story,”—Jilustrated London News. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


Post 8vo., 163. 
STRATHCAIRN. By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS, 


Author of ‘‘ A Cruise upon Wheels.” 2 vols., Post Svo., 16s, 


THOMAS, 


‘“ The 


3y an OLD 


Second Edition. 2 vols., 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Ludgaite-hill. 


—— 


London : 





a4 


Now ready, 
YMNS AND SACRED SONGS, for Public and Private 


use, in Full Score. 1 vol. large 8vo., red cloth, lettered, 12s, (Post-free 
for the amount in Stamps.) This work is unique, in that it consists almost en- 
tirely of Original Music by the first composers of the day, Molique, Macfarren, 
Benedict, &c., and that, besidesthe usual arrangement, it has a distinetwwe Organ 
Accompaniment, on the German plan, for large bodies of singers. This will be 
found a most important feature. Fist of Contents for a Stamp. The ‘‘ Melodies 
alone, for 9 Stamps. Edited by FREDERICK WESTLAKE, Royal Academy of 
Music. To avoid mistake order ‘‘ WESTLAKE’S Hymns, red cloth,’’ 12s. 
2. SIGHT-SINGING MADE EASY. The cheapest and fullest Manual extant. 
A copy for 7 Stamps. 
London: LAMBERT & CO., 17, and 18, Portman-street. 


— 


This day, fcap. 8vo., toned paper, cloth antique, 38, 6a., 
| AYS OF THE PIOUS MINSTRELS. Selected by J. B. H. 
New and Revised Edition. 

HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


This day, crown 8vo., cloth limp, 1s. 


OW I MANAGED MY HOUSE ON TWO HUNDRED 
POUNDS A YEAR, By Mrs. WARREN, Editress of ‘The Ladies 


Treasury.” 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


—at 








RAED’S POETICAL WORKS.—On the Ist November will 

be published, in two thick volumes, feap. 8vo., price 14s. cloth, a SEC! ND 

EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of W. M. PRAED, M.P., illustrated with 

a Portrait of the Author after the original miniature by Newton, and prefaced by a 

Memoir by the Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A., late Principal of St. Mark's 

College, Chelsea. 

A few copies of this Work are to be had on large tinted paper, in Roxburghe 

binding, price 24s, 
London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street. 
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” NOTICE.—_NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In 2 vols. Post 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


YY 2 BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH ITALY. 





by the By DAVID HILTON. 
“Orty- . . ° . 
by j. D. This important work comprises a History of Brigandage in Italy for Twenty Centuries, with Sketches of the Lives and Adventures of 
pound in celebrated Brigands; amongst many others those of ANTONELLI, BEPPO DI TURIA, BIZZARO, BOJA, CHIAVONE, CROCCO, 
p’AVANZO, FRA DIAVOLO, LA GALA, MACCARONI, MINOTTI, RUFFO, SANTARO, &c., &e. 
With 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 14, Ludgate-hill. 
TALK ———_——————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_————————————>>>>>>>_[[—===£==>" ———————— — a RN A EN 
y.” By THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. NEW NOVEL, 
THE QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. By the Author of | BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
= By “‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. This Day, in 3 vols. post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d 
G« Js Se ‘ +9 Mei. » OG, 
AERGWYN. By MARY HOWITT. | : 
oe THE COST OF CAERGWYN. 2; THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


E «There can be no doubt of the exceeding beauty and interest of this story. It is | 
1, Jun, original and fascinating to a high degree,.”’—Star. 


[NS’S THE MASTER OF MARTON. 3 vols. | 


«<A well-written, pleasant tale.’’—Odserver. 
boards, 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. Bythe Author of “Caste,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlhorough-street. 


ALIAN «‘The author writes with ease and spirit.”—Atheneum, 

ne Rage SON AND HEIR. 3 vols. | 
F 1 With ‘‘The author has achieved a legitimate success,”’—Saturday Rev. 

NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. [Next Week. | 

THE HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. | 

er , ready, in 2 vols., 8vo., with portrait, eae 's | 

APE: THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S LIFE AND | 

‘cue RECOLLECTIONS. | 

| 
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1» Post No. CCXXXIL., is published this Day. 
way into CONTENTS. 
. 1. THE FRENCH IN COCHIN CHINA AND CAMBODIA. 
fodified 2, WORKMEN’S BENEFIT SOCIETIES, 
Soap 3, VENETIAN STATE PAPERS. 
we,” &e, 4, SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
: 5. HEALTH OF THE ARMY IN INDIA, 
6. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
SEA, 7. JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
nent and 8. SIR JAS. WILDE ON A DIGEST OF LAWS. 
9. DR, NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA, 
it Years, JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
te HE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING ON THE EARTH. 
Roy al 
; By Dr. CUMMING. 
A new and cheaper Edition of this popular work will be ready on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT. Price 5s. 
*‘ There is no doubt that the barometer of Europe singularly corresponds with 
Dr. Cumming’s deductions from Prophecy.””—Zimes. 
OMAS, RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in ordinary to her Majesty. 
NEW NOVEL. 
“The Just ready, 2 vols., at the Libraries, 
N © MBE R ~ te oe ae ae: a ae 
" eean London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
HOLL, Just published, 180 pages, on toned paper, cloth, price 23, 6d, 
3 vols., O U R ETERNAL a. 0O.¢M 3 8. 
1 OLD wee? 52" London : F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E C. 2 3a, 
Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d. 
I IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. Third Edition. 
2 vols By LEO H. G@RINDON, 
**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
nie thoughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 
LLINS, afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories,’’—Sun. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
> hill. 280 pp., cloth lettered, price 3s. 
uy \ JEGETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING, <&e. 
Private This volume supplies a want long felt. Cookery books exist in abundance, but 
Post-free they relate almost exclusively to the preparation of dishes from animal food. This 
nost en- work is devoted entirely to the cooking of vegetables, to preserving, pickling, the 
acfarren, preparation of sauces, soups, beverages, &c., &c., and forms a complete treatise upon 
ve Organ thesubject. Vegetables, fruits, &c., constitute the half of our daily food. Here is 
sis will be an essay upon the best possible preparation of this half. 
elodies r **Cook needs it.” — Spectator. 
demy 0 ** The little book addresses itself to any one andevery one. . . . And it does 
t £0 in a manner flavorous and gustative from first to lust. The general reader will 
1 extant. find his ‘taste’ very carefully consulted throughout.” —Sun. 
, We know of no class of people who may not consult this book with advantage.” 
—Court Circular. 
aw London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
 B. . Just published, Crown 8vo., price 5s,, 400 pp. 
f IDDEN SPRINGS. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 
SS London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
DRED Now ready, Royal 8yo., 750 pp., cloth, 12s. 6d, 
» Ladies’ (Dedicated by permission to Mr, GLADSTONE.) 
GREER ce 2 2 a ep oe oe ee ee 
= IN NINE PARTS :— 
——— . “se 
. I. Amatory and Erotic. VI. Epitaphs (2nd Edition). 
er will II, Convivial, Humorous, Satirical. VII. Ethical, Preceptive, Sententious. 
SECOND i I. Cyzicene and Miscellaneous. VIII. Planudean. 
ated with IV, Dedicatory and Votive. IX. Appendix. 
aced by a \ . Descriptive. | 
t. Mark's With NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 
»xburghe By Major R. G. MACGREGOR, 
To be had of NISSEN & PARKER, 43, Mark-lane, London; MACMILLAN & CO, 


Cambridge; J. H. & J, PARKER, Oxford. 





By the Author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘ Henry Dunbar,” 
&e. &e. 
(Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine.) 


N.B.—The whole of the First Edition was exhausted by subscription on the day 
of publication. A second is now sold off, and the third is just ready. A fourth 
Edition is in active preparation to avoid delays. 


JAMAS MAXWELL & CO., Publishers, 122, Fleet-street. 


“A R M A D A L By” 
A NEW NOVEL BY 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS, 
Will be commenced in 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


CORNHI LL MAGAZINE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 








Nowready, No. XLV., price 6s., postifree. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS. 
. LAWS AND PENALTIES. 
. OUR BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 
CALVIN AND THE REFORMATION, 
. MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER FRIENDS. 
. LIFE IN JAVA. 
. MR. KINGSLEY AND DR. NEWMAN. 
. ENOCH ARDEN. 
. MR. TREVELYAN ON INDIA, 
. MULLER’S LECTURES ON LANGUAGE. 
10. THE RECENT METHODIST CONFERENCE, 
1l. BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES, 
The London Quarterly Review is forwarded by the publisher post free, for one 
guinea per annum, paid in advance. 


London; H. J, TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 


oan ar aunw- 


© 








This day is published, feap., price 5s, 


CAMPION COURT. 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 
Author of ‘* The Lillingstones of Lillingstone,” ‘‘ Lottie Lonsdale,” &e. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO.,1, Amen Corner. 





This day is published, 12mo., price 2s, 


MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY. 
PIGS—POULTRY. 
By ROBERT SCOTT BURN. 
Also, by the same Author, 

CATTLE, SHEEP, and HORSES. 2s. 6d. 
FARMING ECONOMY, Historical and Practical. 3s. 
SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. 2s. 

London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen Corner, 





On Tuesday will be published, 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the Author of “ Salem Chapel.” 
Being a New Series of 
THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
3 Vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh avd London. 





NEW NOVEL. By MARY 8. G. NICHOLS. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, post Svo. 
UNCLE ANGUS. A NOVEL. 
By MARY S. G. NICHOLS, 

Author of “ Uncle John,” ‘Agnes Morris,” &c, 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 





Now ready, 4to., 725 pp., bound in cloth, price 21s, 


AN IRISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By EDWARD O'REILLY. 
A New Edition, carefully Revised and Corrrected, 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 
Containing many Thousand Irish Words, 


By the late JOHN O'DONOVAN, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 
Dublin: J, DUFFY, 15, Wellington-quay, and 22, Paternoster-row, London. 
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ATLANTIC & GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFICES—2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














ISSUE OF SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, 


(OHIO DIVISION). 


PAYABLE IN LONDON.—4,000,000 Dollars. Due in 1888. 
COUPONS DUE Isr JANUARY AND Isr JULY. 
Secured by a Registered Mortgage on the Income and all Corporate Rights, Privileges, Lands, Franchises, Plant and 
hie. ais thes the Ohio Division td the ene 


The Bonds are redeemable at par in New York, or in London at 4s. 6d. per dollar, and are transferable without stamp or endorsement ; 
Interest Coupons are attached to the Bonds, pay able semi-annually, at the Consolidated Bank in London, at the fixed rate of 4s. to the e dollar. 
The Bonds will be issued at 66, at which rate Bonds of 1000 Dollars will cost £148, 10s., carrying Coupons due January Ist, 1865. 


The Coupons represent £14 per annum on each Bond of 1000 dollars, or 9} per cent. interest on price of issue. 








The immense development of the Western States of America, without any increase in the means of transit to the Eastern Ports, has given 
Tue ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESLERN Ral Lway, as rapidly as the different sections have been opened, an unexampled success. The whole line is 
now fully ready for business and thoroughly ballasted, but the demand for Rolling Stock has been so far in excess of anticipation that adequate 
provision for it has not been made, and 200 miles of the Main Line have remained shut up until now. Great efforts have been made to supply 
Locomotives, Carriages, and Tracks. The Company has built extensive Works for their construction, and are now turning out one Locomo. 
tive complete every four days, and ten Freight Cars every day. In this way the demand will, in reasonable time, be supplied. 

As the entire Through Traffic to and from New York will pass over the Erie Railway, ‘it is but reasonable that that Company, which 
will so largely benefit, should furnish a portion of the Rolling Stock, and to meet this a treaty has been made with the Erie Directors for the 
expenditure of Five Million Dollars in the construction of Engines and Cars. The entire amount is now under contract for rapid delivery, 
and as received, will be used exclusively for the Through Traffic over THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD, the latter Company 
on its part agreeing to supply a similar quantity for the same purpose. 

Following the financial policy, adopted at the outset, of issuing securities to the public only after so much of the line was finished as 
would secure the necessary income for providing the Interest, the Company feel justified, now that the building of this great Railway is 
completed, in making this additional issue of Bonds. 

During the last ten years no Railroad of any magnitude has been built on the American Continent, except Tue ATLANTIC AND Grear 
WES?rERN, in which period the population and all produce, agricultural and mineral, have largely increased; hence results the prosperous 
state of most of the Railroads, whose nett receipts have enabled larye Dividends to be paid to the Stockholders, after providing interest on 
indebtedness : thus— 

The Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railway divided last year ° , ‘ ; , . 15 per cent. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton ., . ° : , ; ° ‘ ‘ , ° , - 0 - 

Little Miami . ‘ ; ° , . ° ; ° ° ° ° ; : . ° . 380 - 

Michigan Central. . . ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ * : - 18 - 

Lake Shore, Cleveland, Painsville, and Ashtabula , , , , , ; ‘ ‘ - 2 - 
and it cannot be doubted that Tor ATLANTIC AND Great WESTERN, possessing almost a monopoly of the Peirce Traffic, and passing over 
the extensive Coal Fields of Ohio, which are of greater extent than even the large fields of Pennsylvania, will show results at least equal and 
most probably exceeding some of those above named. 

The whole System of this Railway, when in operation, will consist of— 

The Main Line—Salamanca to Dayton ‘ ‘ ' ‘ . ‘ ° 385 Miles. 
Branch to Cleveland . ‘ . . ‘ : é : e : 67 +5; 
Franklin Branch to Buffalo Extension . ; j ° ° . ° . 50 « 


Total. - . 582 
Of this 322 Miles have been successfully worked during the summer; for the last three months earnings having exceeded $1,000,000. 
Estimating the receipts on the entire line to be only as great in proportion (and unquestionably they will be considerably larger), there 
would accrue— 
A Gross Receipt of ‘ . ‘ : , ‘ ‘ : ‘ . ‘ . $6,747,416 
Deducting 50 per cent. Wor king Expenses ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . , ‘ . ° $3,373,708 


Leaving Nett Gain : ° , ° ’ ‘ : . é ° $3,373,708 


Interest on total Bonded Debt, including present issue ‘ : ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . $966,560 


Rent of Leased Lines : . A ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ° , . ‘ . $300,000 
— 4,266,560 


Leaving surplus . ° ' Ne: : d $2,107, 418 


This, under ordinary circumstances, would be applicable to Dividend on Stock, but for ‘the amount required to pay interest on Bonds 
($717, 860 being payable in London, at the fixed rate of 4s. per dollar, and the rate of exchange at present ruling exceptionally high), a 
portion of above surplus would be absorbed in the premium for Gold. 

It is thus evident that the resources of the Road will be far more than equal to meet the charge for Interest, even should the rate of 
Exchange rule much higher than at present. 

The several divisions of Tuk ATLANTIC AND Great WestEeRN Rartway have been consolidated under the government of James Ross, 
Esq., whose reputation as a Banker and Railway Administrator is established in Europe as well as in America. Mr. Ross, as President of 
THe ATLANTIC AND GrEaT WesteRN Raitway, joins the Direction of the Erie and other Lines forming the Through Route between New 
York and St. Louis, so as to secure unity of action. 

The price of issue has been fixed at 66. 

The terms of issue are as follows :— 

5 per cent. on application, being £11 5 O 
10 on allotment, - 2210 O ~ os 
15 19th November, ,, 33 15 O 9 9 
15 19th December, ,, 3315 O 
21 19th January, , 47 5 


per Bond of 1000 Dollars. 


39 3) 
O less £7 Coupon due Ist January. 


£148 10 
Subscribers have the option of paying the instalments in advance, and will be allowed a discount of 9 per cent. per annum on such 
pre-pay ments. 
After allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to “bearer.” These certificates will be exchanged for bonds to “ bearer” on payment of 


the final instalment. 
Forms of Application may be obtained at the Consoripatep BanK; or at the Offices of the Company, No. 2, Old Broad-street, London, 


E.C., or of 
E. F,. SATTERTHWAITE, Broker, 
Lonpox, October 12th, 1864. 38, Throgmorton-s -street, London, E.C. 


—————=S 
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